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The Gist of It 


T a time when the whole world, or so it 
seemed, was waiting for the new Ford car 
and was ready to buy it unsight unseen on 
its confidence in Henry Ford, Paur U. 

KELLoae, editor of Survey Graphic, visited the Ford 
plants at Detroit and interviewed Mr. Ford and 
some of his chief executives. He sought answers to 
two questions: Was the new Model A car, issuing 
from the new Model A equipment, being turned out 
under a new Model A labor policy? And second, 
did this tremendous industrial corporation, sensitive 
to the wish of one man, and that man the outstanding 
enterprizer of his day, so handle the transition from 
old to new as to make it least humanly costly, or did 
he lay off his men short-shift? Ford, as the master 
of mass production, has found that he must have new 
skills, not to be found in the old machine crafts; not 
only does he train men by doing, on the rushing 
assembly line, but he has set up a school where the 
youngsters who are to become the skilled men of the 
mass production of Fords in 1929 and thereafter are 
put on actual work at the benches of experienced 
men. The present article deals with this aspect of 
the Ford labor policy—the making of the new Model 
A cars. In the next Graphic, Mr. Kellogg will dis- 
cuss what happened to the old crews, who had built 
Model T, during the months of idleness while the 
rew equipment was being installed—what happened 


a> 


to them, and to the butchers and bakers and ee % 


and veal estate owners and the charities of Detroit. 
Page 549. 


OTHING could be more timely than Francis 
HackeEtTt’s article on Ireland, for President 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State is now in the United 
States, his visit beginning before Eamon de Valera, 
leader of the Fianna Fail, has left. The Irish goy- 
ernment has made great progress, and Mr. Cosgrave 
has come on “a mission of thanks” to the American 
people in which he will tell of the actual achieve- 


ments of the brief years since independence was 


gained. Mr. de Valera has been in our country 
raising money, this time to obtain capital for a new 
republican newspaper. The Fianna Fail has been 
strong enough to all but unseat the government. It 
has been financed almost entirely by money from the 
United States and Australia. The American visit of 
the two Irish leaders, therefore, becomes an Irish 
political campaign on American soil, for according 
as the one or the other is more successful, so likely 
will the next election go. Mr. Hackett’s brilliant 
analysis of the deeper forces and the more obscure 
needs of Ireland are based on his own Irish back- 
ground tempered by the many years during which he 
was literary editor of the Chicago Post and the New 
Republic and contributor to most of the principal 
magazines in the United States. Page 558. 


N his current article, MicnHart M. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee on Dispensary 
Development in New York, discusses the sliding 
scale of payment for sickness bills and as to whether 
this tempering of the wind to the shorn pocketbook 
is a successful way to adjust payments to doctors and 
hospitals. Page 565. 


ARRYING on his case history on a Quaker 

employer’s factory, RoperT W. BRUERE re- 
veals the essential background of the new employer 
toward democracy in industry, which is one of the 
outstanding developments of our time. Page 568. 


RINCIPAL of the oldest school for Negroes in 

the United States, Rossa B. CooLry continues 
her revealing story of the Penn School and the deep 
roots it-has sunk in its community. The story will 
be continued in later as will the striking 
portraits of St. Helena Islanders, sketched from life 
by Winold Reiss of New York. Page 572. 


issues, 


stuck stubbornly and intelligently to her belief 
that farming is a business and that the solution of a 
farm woman’s problems is not to pack up and move 
her family to the nearest city. Incidentally, she pays 
ker subscription to The Survey with a basket of 
delicious Maryland apples. Page 579. 
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Henry Ford’s Hired Men 


Some Inklings as to What the Change in Cars 
Has Meant to Them—and to the People of Detroit 


I. His Employment Policy 


By PAUL U KELLOGG 


ABIT’S a shell,” said Henry Ford. He was 
talking in those idiomatic nuggets which 
drawn out by his interpreters into paragraphs, 
chapters and books still retain much of 
the edge and temper of the original metal. 
Ford is something of a moralizer as well as 

manufacturer, and he was anxious that I should word it 
ight so that he should not be quoted as saying that good 
abits were not good things. But the inventor in him, 
1e innovator, the essential Ford that has upset all the apple 
arts of tradition in production, finance and transportation, 
vanted me to get it straight that people who don’t want to 
love stand in the world’s way, that “we must never get 
»0 much of a habit.” 

He was talking of the crews making the first of the new 
‘ords, which in mid-December were inching their way along 
ue new assembly line at the great Fordson plant; of the 
ew valves on which the men had to “work down close” 
3 never before; how some of the old men at these opera- 
ons had to be shoved out onto “cinder work’’—filling in 
is marsh-land; and entirely fresh operatives in their stead 
ut on the more exact jobs. 
"hey were building the new car 
the same way that they had 
uilt the old one, he said. The 
nly difference lay in the more 
curate work that went into it. 
“Anything to be successful,” 
e said, “you’ve got to go right 
ut and take a cross-section of 
he community. There’s no rea- 
n for not taking a cross-section. 
4 right down the street and 


“MANKIND PASSES FROM THE OLD 
TO THE NEW ON A HUMAN BRIDGE 
FORMED BY THOSE WHO LABOR 
IN- THE THREE PRINCIPAL ARTS— 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURE 


AND TRANSPORTATION” 


—The wording of the tablet above the main en- 
trance to the office building and laboratories of the 
Ford Motor Company, at Dearborn, Michigan 


take the crowd you find there. That’s how you must deal.” 

Shorthand wisdom, which he might have been applying 
to the market for the new Ford cars; but which he was 
here applying to his method for recruiting the men that were 
to build them. He visualized his new set-up in terms that 
are familiar to followers of mass production: 

“One man looks after one thing;’’ only, under the new 
conditionings of accuracy, they must be “checked up very 
carefully.” ‘Craftsmen around.” “Well, I tell you, the 
raw man who has never had any experience at all is the 
best fellow’’—when it comes to fitting him into a new scheme 
of production. 


GAIN he charged me to word it right so as not to hurt 

the other fellow. But when all was said and done, he 
wanted me to know that in a period of change and transition, 
a plastic human being, without kinks in him to unlearn, 
counted for more than the man who thought he knew it all 
or who had been caught in the rut of his own experience. 
“Accuracy—give him a gage.” “Every man on the assem- 
bly line ought to learn to do everything. Keep him moving.” 
“People must never get too much 
of a habit.” “Habit’s a shell.” 
Now all Detroit was thrum- 
ming with stories of the centrif- 
ugal application of this doctrine, 
right and left, throughout the 
summer and fall, to high execu- 
tives by the score hitherto asso- 
ciated with the Ford Motor 
Company, no less than to the 
men on its assembly line. And 
what Henry Ford said of the 
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“The essential Ford who has upset all the apple carts of tradition”’ 


men he hired—and fired—had a direct bearing, as I saw 
it, on his own case. Years ago when the automobile indus- 
try was itself a frontier, he had, with his low-priced car, 
blazed an altogether new trail and fifteen million of his 
contemporaries had rolled it into a broad highway such as 
the world had never known. But other cars had pounded 
along after him; they gathered up speed of production, 
shaved costs, and pressed him hard; they were at length 
to pass him: cars of the surfaced roads with many inventions, 
with stream-lines and other graces that appealed to a pros- 
perous land which knew not Joseph. 

You hear stories of resistance to change on the part of 
the man who looked at the steel industry with fresh eyes 
and splintered its dogmas, who insurged in lumbering, who 
crashed the gates of the railroads. You are told how he 
made short shrift of engineers who recommended that he 
abandon his planetary transmission; how his last year of 
waning production of Model T is to be accounted for by 
the fact that he had a figure in his mind’s eye and stuck it 
till that fifteen millionth car rolled out onto John R. street. 


HESE may or may not be so; there has been no lay-off 

on the assembly line of the myth-makers in Detroit— 
but it is no myth that, once embarked upon change, Henry 
Ford broke the shell of his habit—and he broke it wide. 
Against his own judgment he abandoned his tried and costly 
transmission, and threw in what he regarded as bauble 
accessories because the conventional substitute, demanded by 
popular taste, could be produced for less. 
He forsook his devoted black for Arabian 
sands and Niagara blues; and beneath this 
exterior he overhauled every part, every 
material and measurement, from the motor 
that gives double the effective power to a 
balance that experts told me is, when all 
was said and done, the intrinsic achieve- 
ment of the new model. He vaulted from 
the rut of his experience. 

I imagine that the proof of an automo- 
bile is no different from that of a pudding. 
The test of the new Ford, no less than the 
come-back of General Motors and the 
others, is on the laps of the open road. 
But of this I am sure: his resiliency meant 
something deep to America; something akin 
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to what it meant that Lindbergh did not : 
amuck in that second foraging flight to the M« 
can capital. ‘There is in the man the spirit 
youth, no less than the spirit of Detroit, and 
have him come through with his colors flying 
“something big in intangibles—as big, soci 
speaking, perhaps, as the prophecy that what w 
the new model at the old figure and the old c 
on resale at what have you, every last family 
the land can get there and back again on whe 
In the scant week I spent in Detroit in Dece 
ber, I had two strings to my bow. Every « 
in the land was agog with Model A displé 
The technical press chronicled the overhaul 
of the Ford fabricating plants that take the r 
materials from Ford ore mines and Ford coal-p 
from Ford lumber camps, glass houses, blast f 
;  naces, rolling mills. Was this new Model A « 
issuing from this new Model A equipment, be 
turned out under a new Model A labor poli 
That was my first question. Was Ford innovating ag 
as he had done in the early days of mass production, w] 
he set the old crafts by the ears? As he had done lat 
when he upset his fellow employers by announcing a $5-a- 
wage—when that looked as big as a balloon tire to the 
For Ford is preeminently a Jack of all trades and a respec 
of none. 

It would be a glowing thing to answer this question w 
a “yes.” It would be less happy but equally clear-cut 
answer it with a “no.” And “no” it would have to 
if the answer is made now, for Ford’s attention, and t 
of his staff, has naturally enough been riveted on creat 
the new car and getting it into production. 

A Model A labor policy may yet come out of the reali 
tion on the part of the Ford executives that their new gr: 
of production calls for a steady intake of workers of an 
type; may come out of the self-assertion of those worke 
may come of some breaking through of the shell of For 
own habit of mind on this side where his genius has b 
dormant. And, as I shall show, there are beginnings in 
three directions. 

The second string to my bow had to do with the transit 
from the old to the new model. This not only meant n 
designs, new machines, new production. It meant a « 
location of work. Did this tremendous modern indust: 
corporation, sensitive to the wish of one man, and that n 
the outstanding enterpriser of his day, so handle the trai 
tion as to make it least humanly costly? Or did he lay 


Model T—“‘with his low-priced car he had blazed an altogether new tra 
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Henry Ford and his famous family: one son and three Lizzies. “His resiliency means something 


deep to America. ... 


his help short shrift, like a farmer through with his harvest 
hands who he knows have homes to go to? Did the Ford 
Motor Company let its men shift for themselves under 
<ity conditions until it was ready for them again? Did it 
meanwhile let the Detroit public hold the bag? The answer 
is it did lay them off, in tens and hundreds and thousands 
and tens of thousands; and the burden of it came down on 
the households of wage-earners and on the public and private 
charities of the community. But the answer is, also, that 
it did what the general run of industrial corporations 
would do—or be forced to do—under similar circumstances. 
Incidentally it did some of those meliorative things which 
soften but do not really meet the brunt of the blow. It is 
because the Ford Company did the ordinary thing in the 
ordinary way that the experience of Detroit in the last 
twelve months is the drastic indictment that it is of the 
failure of American industries generally to get under the 
hazard of unemployment, and to work out some mutual 
framework of se- 
curity for the urban 
populations they 
suck in from the 
countrysides. There 
at least a man and 
his family are likely 
to have a roof over 
their heads, a hen- 
house, a cowshed 
and a garden patch 
to tide them over a 
Bad season. 

Of Ford’s unem- 
ployment policy and 
its consequences I 

shall write in a 
second instalment; 
here of his em- 


Model A—“‘cars of the surfaced roads with stream-lines and other graces” 


There is the spirit of youth no less than the spirit of Detroit in the man” 


ployment policies in getting the new model into production, 

And as it was, Ford took on a man’s size job in the last 
twelve months. You may believe him or not when he told 
me that “the designing of the car was not so much,” but 
the engineers give us some idea of the tremendous pother 
in putting it into the works. With every tool and fixture 
fitted for the production of a single product, every part 
standardized to the minutest detail, more than fifty per 
cent of the production machinery has had to be replaced, 
redesigned, or supplemented by additional equipment. As an 
illustration, one hundred and sixty-six gear generating ma- 
chines were completely rebuilt, at a cost per unit of $3,000, 
to produce two gears included in the new rear axle. More 
than 43,000 machine tools had to be altered, more than 50 
per cent of these rebuilt; 4,500 new ones bought or built. 
Five million dollars went into new dies and fixtures alone, 
$22,000,000 into factory preparations before the first car 
came off the line. “These statements are quoted from 
Industrial Manage- 
ment, and Fay 
Leone Faurote, co- 
author of Ford 
Methods and_ the 
Ford Shops, writing 
in that journal for 
November, puts the 
case thus: 

Everyone who has 
worked on a draw- 
ing board knows the 
havoc that is caused 
all the way down the 
line by the mere 
shifting of the center 
of a hole in a cast- 
ing; the endless 
amount of detail, the 


innumerable changes 
that have to be made 


Sag See ena! Sie 
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The assembly line of Model A where “‘a plastic human being without kinks in him to unlearn, counts for 
more than the man who thought he knew it all or who had been caught in the rut of his own experience” 


in tracings, blue prints, patterns, dies, moulds, and in the 
machinery of all kinds, not to mention the effect of such an 
alteration upon the organization as a whole; the matter of 
passing on to the proper persons throughout the shop the in- 
formation that such a change is very soon contemplated; the 
readjustment and replacement of machinery already on the 
floors, the addition of new, the manufacture of new jigs, 
fixtures, single purpose machines; the notification of material 
sources; the alteration of contracts; the modification of sales 
and service literature and the endless confusion which seems 
to come as a natural result of even the most casual mutation. 

Consider, then, if you will what a Brobdingnagian task is 
Ford’s. To what endless ramifications minute correct instruc- 
tions must be carried, in order that the Ford Motor Company 
and its foreign factories and branches may function once more 


as a unit making a single product, completely inter- 

changeable and capable of being serviced everywhere. 
What with 
the announce- 


ment that an 
output of one 
thousand cars 
a day would 
be reached by 
‘January; with 
crowds milling 
about the ex- 
hibition rooms 
of the big cities, 
orders piling 
up and Ford 
dealers in the 
smaller centers 
unable as yet 
to get even one 
show car, my 
anticipations as 
to the Ford 
plants in De- 
troit were col- 
ored by recol- 
lections of the 
city room of a 
newspaper on 


: ‘Ses e 
“Is this new Model A car, issuing from 


this new Model A equipment, being turned 
out under a new Model A labor policy?” 


election night. The first of Mr. Ford’s close associates ] 
encountered at Dearborn—the laboratories and G.H.Q. o: 
Ford himself, a spacious group of buildings as big as a manu 
facturing plant, and some miles distant from the great 
operations at Fordson and Highland Park—told me to come 
back in a month if I wanted to look into things: they were 
very busy. I had visions of his chief, like a general on < 
hilltop, with aides dashing to and fro. 

On my flank assault a few days later—for a city roon 
after all has its uses by way of training—I was taken to ¢ 
little developing room in search of pictures for this article 
The main photographic department is at Highland Park, or 
the other side of Detroit, and this nook was Mr. Ford’ 
private preserve. Here photographs he especially is con 
cerned with are handled, and I looked for profiles of giant 
machines, of Lizzie’s niece in all her poses, progress photo: 
of the new installations. Not a bit of it. The man in charge 
was very busy getting out a series of prints. ‘The shoy 
opened off the great drafting room, with hundreds of draw: 
ing boards and men with calipers and T-squares. Beyonc 
that were vast reaches of model-makers and tool designer: 
and such—acres of glass above them, acres of polished hare 
wood floors below. One of the men in the laboratories i 
seemed was a quaint fellow, a Saint Nick in miniature, 01 
at least in spirit; and Ford had built him a toy shop anc 
cabin in his woods. And there was a sleigh for him to moun 
in his furs-and false beard. And deer to draw it. And a great 
chimney he could roister down with a bound, to the excite 
ment of the children of Dearborn, who pilgrimage there eacl 
year during the two or three days before Christmas on invi 
tation of Henry Ford, not going away empty-handed. . 

1 

ND the pictures being lifted dripping from the pho 

tographer’s tank chronicled the whole escapade. Mr. 

Ford was most particular to have them that afternoon fot 

some purpose, we were told, and was himself up to his ear 
in the whole holiday enterprise. 

We went through the great drafting room to the labora: 
tory where the new model was synthesized. On the way, in 
one of the aisles, and at the shoulder of one of the draftsmen, 
I caught a glimpse of Ford, leaning over to point out so: 
feature of a drawing to the man working on it. The natal 
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The trade school shop where “they hope to turn out young Fords. . . . The mass production plants .. . may be 


Jaboratory itself was no large affair with the skeleton of an 
automobile in one corner, and designs and parts, apparatus 
and benches around. After we had looked about, what 
‘sounded like the tuning up of an orchestra came through 
a farther door. “Don’t you know the new Ford was born 
ito music?” I was asked. The door opened on to a dance 
hall, and I imagine that Mr. Ford’s fiddlers have disported 
here. But the special object of his interest, it seems, has 
‘been an invention of his very own—the harmonization of 
‘four instruments—sousaphone, delcimar, violin and cym- 
balon. And on a platform to the right—the dance floor 
was empty—was his novel orchestra practising for the next 
affair. I noticed that there were five men instead of four 
seated on the platform. The fifth was Henry Ford, at once 
as leisurely and as absorbed as he had been a while back at 
the board in the drafting room. 


HERE seems to be some uncertainty as to just when 
| the new Ford was born. ‘“‘We had been experimenting 
for ten years,”-Mr. Ford explained. He credits his son, 
Idsel, with giving the new car its “style” and much beside. 
ut whoever the anonymous creators of this feature or that, 
whatever its sources in the experience of his own or other 
plants, there seems to be a whole-hearted recognition on all 
Shands that he himself had a finger in all its pies. And above 
all in the baking. ‘Where did he do his inventing?” 
“Precious little of it at the shop,’ I was answered. “As 
like as not at the Wayside Inn, and we'd get instructions 
Hoy wire. He does not have to stand over men to get them 
to bring something to the test.’’ And another one told me 
)-hat more than once his staff believed that they had the new 
odel settled last summer, and that it would go into pro- 
juction forthwith—only to learn that to Ford’s mind it had 
only been brought up to a level, a scaffolding if you will, 
)rom which they were to keep on building. 

In a brilliant article in the New York Times for Decem- 
yer 18, Waldemar Kaempffert tells of the pre-natal stages 
f Model A and of Ford’s midwifery which seems “a little 
nad to his contemporaries.” He would not “spend a cent 
o determine the relation of fuel characteristics to engine 
‘erformance, but a million, two millions in building experi- 
Mnental cars, testing them to the breaking point in the labora- 


found generating a new craftsmanship for the upper reaches of their work ... men who can read blueprints” 


tory and on the road, and+tearing them down to find out 
where they fail.” We are told that the designing staff paid 
no heed to costs but “curved its back over drawing-boards 
and considered these essentials alone (speed, strength, 
comfort, style). . . . Whether the chassis and engine were 
to cost $16,000 or 16 cents was of no immediate consequence. 
It was the production department’s function to evolve shop 
methods which would make it possible for the masses to 
buy the new Ford.” Through it all “there was just one 
man to be pleased and that was Henry Ford.” 

I have turned to the engineers for these chronicles of the 
car’s incubation, and of the mechanical installations. But 
in my excursions about the plants I caught glimpses of a 
further stage—that in which models, designs and specifica- 
tions reached the hands of the producing staff; and an 
altogether dif- 
ferent type of 
inventing was 
in process, hav- 
ing to do with 
the practical 
handling of 
men and ma- 
chines and ma- 
terials in a way 
that would cut 
costs under 
what some of 
the oldest men 
in the organi- 
zation felt were 
the impossible 
price figures set 
by Henry Ford 
at the eleventh 
hour. 

Take one il- 
lustration. In 
line and color, 
the new bodies 
are party- 
dresses com- 


“Was Ford innovating again as he had done 
in the early days of mass production, when 
he set the old machine crafts by the ears?” 


554 
pared with the everyday clothes of the original Ford. The 
tops of the doors followed the curve of the roof. This 
meant that the right and left doors on each closed car were 
different; and different on each style car. One of the chief 
executives put his finger on that top line of the door and 
had it squared. With the pillars alike, and hinges readily 
adjusted, that meant that the same door could be used on 
either side, and no one would be the wiser; it meant that 
the same door could be used on either side of the tudor, the 
coupe, the sports model and the cab of the truck—six parts 
crushed into one for mass production. That meant savings 
in the drafting room, in laying out the design; in making 
pillars, castings, tools, dies; on the number of machines 
necessary to cut them; on the organization necessary to 
follow the materials through—down to the savings in 
handling scrap. 


R here is a piece which requires eleven operations as 

it comes off the bar before it reaches its final shape. 
Link the machines together, automatic or half-automatic, 
and out goes the labor, down goes the cost. Sequences of 
this sort which were the development of years in the old 
production, are being installed at the start on the new. Ford 
innovated when he undertook to make his own steel. His 
blast furnaces, converters, foundry are linked in such a 
grand sequence while the original heat holds. With this 
outfit as his base, he will take over the making of more of 
the larger metal parts for the new car, the frames for 
example. 

One of the most picturesque reaches of the Fordson plant 
is a nest of machines which turn out the rear axle housing 
in three parts and then weld them into a solid trumpet-like 
piece the seams of which are as strong as the sides. The 
blue light of the swinging electric tubes is broken by a 
yellow flare from a reheating furnace and dancing lights 
from welding machines where men work in helmets to 
protect their eyes. There is a cascade of sparks as men with 
asbestos gloves slip a red-hot forging the size of a catcher’s 
mit into one of the new spinners, which presses a forming 
tool against it and fashions it as if it were putty. “These 
spinners are about the size and have the formidableness of 
a brace of bull-rhinoceroses, standing head on at a tangent 
and whirling the forging between them on their horns. The 
pair cost $60,000 and if you prefer an engineer’s description 
take Kaempffert’s: ““The machine is a huge potter’s wheel; 
instead of clay, red hot steel is molded. A year ago there 
was no conceivable process whereby such housings could be 
made. Now Ford spins them three a minute.”’ Not far 
away were a conclave of presses, three haystacks high, with 
tremendous crushing power; and as impressive as a group 
of old Egyptian gods. The outfit ran into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and some of them weigh 480,000 
pounds. Here was to be a sequence to fashion the cross 
members of the frame, shaped into curves and box-like 
angles and punched with the same pressures. What I meant 
by the extension of the inventing process on the floor was 
illustrated here, for the department had made suggestions 
which condensed the operations and cut out three of the 
smaller presses before they were ever used. 

It is of course in the assembly lines themselves that the 
idea of sequence reaches its apex; only here the human 
element more fully enters in, interlarded at every point 
where fingers, eyes and pliant motions are needed to bring 
the mechanical parts together into the pattern of the com- 
pleted car. Here, and even more in the departments which 
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turn out the parts that serve the lines, you sense what hz 
been the strategy of mass production—to break up int 
segments skilled jobs that had been looked upon as suc 
since the days of the industrial revolution; to sluice off th 
factor of skill into the planning departments and tool room 
to unload the heavy work onto power plant and carrier 
and to turn production itself into a series of repetitive oper: 
tions by men and machines. And the success of the ne\ 
Ford car at the prices fixed, depends on its being the wor 
of these production men, who come on at five dollars a day 
are raised soon to six dollars, and get more than that in 6 
per cent of the jobs. If skilled men, machinists, electrician: 
blacksmiths, carpenters, painters at the going rate in Detro 
Were put on production, the costs would zoon and ever 
man’s flivver become a thing of the past. Kaempffert put 
the figure at $10,000 if Model A were made entirely b 
hand and to turn out 10,000 a day would také the swez 
and brawn of a million smiths and machinists. Th 
“thousands of automatic machines that bore, drill, plan 
grind and press with such celerity and tireless accuracy hav 
multiplied the working capacity of each man in Ford 
employ a hundred-fold at least.” 

It is necessary to have this chapter in the history o 
American labor in mind as well as Ford’s employing policie 
in the past, in gauging any new tendencies in producing th 
new model. I have before me the analysis of Machiner 
and Its Effects upon the Workers~ contributed to the ad 
mirable special number on The Automobile brought ou 
by the Annals of the American Academy of Political an 
Social Science. The author is Professor Charles Reitell o 
the School of Business Administration of the University o 
Pittsburgh—one of our keenest students of mass productior 
He points out that in the automobile industry, the direc 
operations of cutting, bending and shaping were the firs 
to be transferred to the automatic machines; next feedin 
by hand became mechanical feeding; then came the con 
veyors, endless belts, slides, etc. (as many as 200 kinds o 
these in a single modern plant) ; and lastly the building o 
machines in. batteries. With this development came th 
break-up of the old classifications of craftsmen and laborer 
and in turn that of the transitional groupings of “skilled 
semi-skilled and unskilled,” and we have in their stead: 
Machine tenders—operators of boring mills, lathes, pune 

presses, etc. 
Assemblers 
Skilled workers—machinists, diesinkers, etc. 
Inspectors 


Helpers—varnish rubbers, trim belt hands, etc. 
Laborers—clean-up men and the like. 


IGURES drawn from Bulletin 348 of the United State 
F Bureau of Labor Statistics (October, 1923) on Wage 
and Hours of Labor in the Automobile Industry show tha 
craftsmen and common labor (groups 3 and 6), skill anc 
brawn, are decreasing proportionally, the machine tender 
and assemblers increasing. And Professor Reitell points ou 
that with this relative subsidence of the highest- and lowest 
paid workers, and the emergence of the middle groups, “thi 
development of automatic and handling machinery ha 
tended to level wages.” 

Other things flow from the same source—the inauguratior 
of measured production and pay plans based on it; the 
“rhythmic stride of the machine” which steps on the heel: 
of tenders and assemblers alike; experience become less im 
portant than, to quote a Ford superintendent, freedom from 
“worry, careless living and drunkenness,” that wil! enable 
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a worker to “keep up an energetic gait” for his stint of 
hours. Moreover, we have the substitution of what Simon 
Patten aptly called “Product” for “Climax” in his prescient 
little book of that name—meaning by climax such satis- 
factions as a farmer gets out of felling a tree, a catch of 
fish in a brook, or his full bins at corn-husking. “Auto- 
matic machinery puts padlocks on self-expression,” writes 
Professor Reitell; the machine tender, unlike the old time 
artisan, has nothing at the end of the day compact of his 
skill, his knowledge of the ins and outs of a trade, which he 
can point to and say, “I did it.” 

And just so long as automatic machinery withholds from 
the worker the opportunity for showing or expressing to some 
degree his own individuality and ability, then just so long may 
we expect him to be unconcerned about his job save for the 
money he can get out of it. 


He must look for his satisfactions and his security outside 
a working life “rigidly shaped by the machine.” 

Ford seems to have sensed these changes and met them in 
advance of his con- 
temporaries, not al- 
ways consistently, 
consecutively, nor 
considerately, but = 
free-handedly. One & 3 
or ancther of then SSeS = 
entered into his early ware aia 
cutting of the work 
day to eight hours, 
his more recent try- 
out of the five-day 
week. They entered 
into his institution 
of the minimum 
five-dollar day in 
1914, which gave 
is machine men a 
doting comparable 
o that of men in 
any of the skilled 
tades in American 
ndustry. These 
hanges entered into 
he bonus system on which this minimum was originally 
ased, and which involved standards in personal and house- 
old life, encouraged and passed upon by a sociological de- 
artment the humane activities of which, as conceived by 
ohn R. Lee, ran on for six years. Then, in the time of 
epression in 1920, these changes entered in again on a 
ifferent tangent when Ford swept the whole scheme out 
3 so much overhead. He stuck to the high wages, however. 
n recent years, I am told, while other auto manufacturers 
pproximate his rates for skilled men, the differential of 
is present six dollars minimum for machine hands and 
roduction men, while cut down, is still there; and his labor 
#urnover is lower than that of any other similar plant in 

he Detroit district. That shows, contrariwise, that a man 
rho does good work has been pretty sure of his job. He 
ontinued also an employment office—an advance over the 
Id-time hiring and firing by foremen. But, according to 
ean Marquis, who as head of the sociological department, 
ad felt himself to be “part of a great experiment in applied 
hristianity in industry” and who now joined the Ford 
alumni,” Ford swung the full arc and turned the handling 
f his labor over to executives who “held that men worked 
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for two reasons—their wage ana the fear of losing their 
jobs.” 

Detroit is rife with stories of 2,000 telephones ripped out 
of the Ford plants at a crack because they don’t want “pants- 
warmers” around, and of employes, high and low, “bumped 
off” with equal summariness. “Some organizations use up 
so much energy and time maintaining a feeling of harmony,” 
wrote Ford in this new incarnation of labor policy, “that 
they have no force left to work for the object for which the 
organization was created” (My Life and Work: Henry 
Ford in collaboration with Samuel Crowther, 1923). And 
of the new regime Marquis writes (Henry Ford; an 
Interpretation) : 


To them the sole end of industry was production and profits, 
and the one sure way of getting these things out of labor was 
to curse it, threaten it, drive it, insult it, humiliate it, and 
discharge it on the slightest provocation; in short—to use 
the phrase much on the lips of such men—“put the fear of 
God into labor.” And they were always thinking of themselves 

as the little gods who 
were to be feared. 


It is to be noted 
that even in the 
days of the man-to- 
work of the 


man 
sociological depart- 
ment, the program 


had less to do with 
any share on the 
part of the men as 
to the ordering of 
the day’s work in 
the plant, than with 
the good offices of 
the staff of the em- 
ploying corporation 
in their home affairs 
(which gave rise to 
the charge of pa- 
ternalism). Given 
the front of the or- 
ganized crafts that 
were scrambled to 
make up the automobile omelet, it can scarcely be gainsaid 
that had the employers not broken loose, they would have 
had their hands full of jurisdictional disputes, resistances 
at a hundred points to the disruption of old practices, and 
strikes aplenty. Ford has played a lone hand with respect 
to both organized employers and organized workers. Viewed 
from one angle, he has successively beaten the union leader- 
ship to it in matching their drive for the shorter workday, 
going over their scales of wages, and now cutting the week 
to five days. In a sense he bought off what a pro-union 
friend of mine called the “‘nuisance value of organized labor ;” 
paid damages for scrapping habit shells, ransomed his liberty 
to do his work as he pleased. 

But while he forestalled, negatively, interference on the 
part of his workers, he forewent any increments from their 
positive initiative. The Ford plant has, of course, nothing 
in its history to match the recent constructive experience of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway with the machinists’ 
union, in which labor engineers have collaborated with 
management engineers in revolutionizing shop practices and 
putting the backs of everybody concerned into new advances 
in workmanship and production. And so far as individual 
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lL AwtT Jeacoys No SucH 
THING ~ BUT § Am HURT A 
Littce -- UM HUMAN’ EVEN 
If | HAVEN'T GEEN TREATED 


I'D Like To SEE THIS NEw. 
SMARTY CAT STAND UP : 
UNDER THe ABUSE "VE HAD * 
AND. ENDURE THe KIDDING 
AND JokKES' #VE-PUT OP WITH, 


The test will come when the augmente 


lines will be manned by the ordinary rv 
of unskilled labor. 


NEw HUSSY GEAT mY RECORD 
OR EVEN TIE tT -_ HUH: 


1 CAUGHT A GLIMPSE oF HER 
THE OTHER DAY - AND HONEST . 
IT 1SN'T THAT (IM CATTY OR 
JEALOUS BUT REALLY ! Can’ T 
SEE ANVTHING T RAVE ABouT! 
4 THINK SHE'S COMMON)....-ALL 
PAINTED AND ROUGGD...IT'S 
Dis GUSTING ! - 


\ KNOW VE A BAD CASE oF 
THE RATTLES BUT WAIT TILL 
THIS NEW Lizzie Goes over 
THe Bumps.... | SUPPOSE SHE'LL 
SAY HER NAME !1S ELIZABETH... 
Tae AIRS' THAT FRAIL PUTS con! 
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“Wonder what the old tin Lizzie thinks about” 


workers go, the motor of Ford’s Model T labor policy in 
its later reaches seems to have been assembled from these 
parts: the lure of high wages; the pressure of moving 
machinery and the man at your elbow; plus the “fear of 
God” and losing your job. What of changes with the 
coming of Model A? 


The day of my visit, ninety-six of the new cars were 
turned out by the day assembly crew in eight hours, as 
against two a minute yesteryear at Highland Park. Pro- 
duction is now centered at Fordson. ‘There are two such 
lines, one for cars and one for trucks, but for the most part 
the completed cars will be put together at assembly plants 
throughout the country to which the major parts will be 
shipped. ‘There was no great change so far as I could see 
at Fordson in the final assembly; first a dead line where 
cross members, motor supports, equalizer shafts and the rest 
are bolted together ready for a conveyor where springs and 
axles, brake shoes and engine pans are added. Then the 
frame is turned turtle, and swung at right angles on to the 
main moving line, where motors and wheels and steering 
apparatus are put in place by groups of workmen in turn 
until the frame becomes a chassis; bodies and fixtures, and 
the chassis becomes a car; gasoline and water and the car 
rolls off on its own. 


HE explanation, I gathered, for the slow output, lay not 

in the assembly line but in its sources; and in the motor 
assembly I got a glimpse of the explanation and some of 
the. human equations involved. This has a huge acreage— 
a ten-ring circus of conveyors and traveling chains; inter- 
locked and surrounded by the machine departments that 
finish the parts that feed the line. The first motors have 
been assembled by the pick of the old crews—not a few 
of them foremen, who were displaced when the payroll was 
telescoped. They have been broken in to the new formula; 
and as the work is speeded up, a new man will be placed 
between every two of them. Their interest it will be to 
break him in and keep the work moving along continuously. 


{ HoPE | LiVEe TH SEE HERA - 
Near FROM Now>:s 
EATING MY DUST You:CAN BET 
YouR SWEET LIFE... 
Met? HAH HAH-H-H- 4 =| 


And it is here that in bringing out t’ 
new model, the Ford Company ha 
come up against a new front in the 
labor problem. Great care was taken ~ 
keep intact the nucleus of these crev 
over the summer; only to discover th 
men who had been speedy at a particul. 
operation on the old motor were ¢ 
thumbs on the new. ‘They were in 
rut of their experience and had to © 
shifted. More than that, whereas in tl 
old motor there was a certain latitud 
the new, with its higher power, must | 
exactly right to function. If things we 
true to a thousandth of an inch in tl 
old days, they must now be true to 
ten-thousandth of an inch. 


The Ford Company themselves mal 
the famous Johanssen gages as part 
their laboratory operations; but a gag 
must be handled by a sensitive man. Tl 
precision work calls for a new type ¢ 

‘  fellow—not an allround mechanic to I 
sure, but plastic, alert, intelligent. “The new crank sha 
must meet the tests of both static and dynamic balance. TI 
same sort of man can turn it and drill the holes, but whe 
it comes to the grinding operation, with a blueprint cha 
before him covered with figures, that is a horse of a differer 
color. Against the huge automatic presses I have spoken o 
must be set young men working with gages, at polished table 
rubbing the surfaces of a little valve on powdered glass unt 
the contact is so perfect that they cling to each other. 

To recruit such workers, to hold them once recruited, t 
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bring this new grade of intelligence and aptitude into the 
stream of mass production, is, as I see it, a first charge on 
the new Ford labor policies. Ford produced a car which 
a horse-driving America could climb into and run. He is 
dealiig today with a motor-driving public, with children 
who have grown up with cars; and the new Ford is a re- 
sponse to the change. Similarly, the crude processes of pro- 
ducing the old simple standardized product are being affected 
by the new precisions called for by the new model and by 
the involved sequences which stretch the demands on an old- 
type machine tender. The whole weight of the Ford or- 
zanization is thrown into the task of resolving these new 
operations into the old production technique; into mass em- 
sloyment, which can engage Mr. Ford’s cross-section of men 
you find on the street corner. But once in the plant, a 
sifting process begins. A new type of production man must be 
-eckoned with on a higher range of performance, with a big- 
zer brain pan, or more of it used ; and—who knows—a hunch 
r0 have a larger say as to the business of working for Ford. 


ORD has used men interchangeably, but only parts 
of men. And while there is a great deal of free play 
id initiative on the part of his minor executives and fore- 
en and such, he has not begun to tap the human reserves 
n his huge payrolls. Or they to put the rest of themselves 
n motion. 

- Compare his experience, for example, with that of a well 
nown garment factory in Chicago, which has a working 
ereement with a progressive union, and which was faced 
imilarly with the necessity for changing its output. The 
rorkers themselves, the experts and experienced men which 
he union threw into the common problem contributed as 
uch to cutting out wastes, telescoping operations and de- 
ising new techniques, as the management. 
ty from the labor scheme at Ford’s where everything comes 
own from the top. 

There are indications of the waste and friction the Ford 
stablishment experiences because of the complete lack of 
achinery for the interplay of understanding all up and 
own the line. Grievances get listened to, but there are 
o channels for constructive cooperation. For example, in 
e period of decreased production, when men were being 
ut on short time and laid off, a lot of good feeling could 
ave been conserved had there, for example, been some 
heme of works councils where the program could have 
een discussed face up, as the change from two shifts to three 
as discussed by the works council of one of the smaller 
eel companies which abandoned the twelve-hour day when 
e U. S. Steel Corporation said that it could not be done 
d that the men would not stand for it. The Steel Cor- 
ration had no such collective machinery, nor has Ford’s. 
As a first resort, last winter, the lessened work was stag- 
ered, so as to spread it out among crews, each of which 
yorked part time. "That would have been a good policy 
a general depression; every worker would have had some 
ishion. But at a time when other automobile plants in 
ne Detroit district were going full-tilt, a Ford man could 
ot hire out to them without risk of losing his job at Ford’s 
hen production began again full steam. Meanwhile, he 
‘as not earning enough on short time to meet expenses at 
me. It was a good policy for the company to keep its 
rce within call; but the point is, the men had no say as to 
hether it looked good or bad to them; or a chance to work 
ut an adjustment that would have been good both ways. 


That is a far 
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“Lizzie’s got a little sister’ 


Apparently there’s something of a shell over this part of 
Mr, Ford’s brain. “If you ask him about labor unions,” 
said one of his younger confidants to me, “he won’t answer 
you. He’s likely to reply by asking you how you like the 
new Ford car.” 

But at another point, the Ford organization has come up 
against a need which was met before the days of mass pro- 
duction by the old order of machine shops and unions with 
their masters and craftsmen and apprentices. Namely, the 
development of skilled men; experts in their lines like Ford, 
who learned the machinist’s trade in Detroit and Charles 
Sorenson, his chief in production at Fordson, that of the 
pattern-makers in Milwaukee; and who today can turn 
their hands to anything from steel to paper, to textiles, to 
locomotives, to power plants, to airplanes, to Johanssen 
gages. “I ought to stand ready to make a balloon if Ford 
wanted me to,” said Sorenson to me. ‘That is the pith of 
their relationship. He is a big man, vigorous, in his prime, 
out about the plant, apparently, most of the time. There 


were something like 79,000 men responsible to him the morn- 


ing I came to his office anxious to follow the new Ford 
through from bones to breast plate. But instead the man 
himself spent the better part of the morning showing me 
through a department on a second floor where they hope to 
turn out—young Fords. ‘That’s the new shop school at 
Fordson; and the hearts of both Fords seemed set on it. 
Said Sorenson: . 


You see when we started we hadn’t any automobile mechanics. 
Every man in the country came up with the motor. Americans 
are machine users in the way they weren’t in the old days. At 
the same time, you can’t go on forever in the mechanical busi- 
ness itself without teaching anybody to do things exactly right. 
We drew on the men trained in the little old-fashioned shops. 
We've been buried by building up the business and haven’t de- 
veloped the type of mechanic needed under the new conditions. 
Ford sees this. I have in my own case. Ford got the basis of 
his experience as an apprentice. I did. He learned tool-making, 
steam engineering. I came up through the pattern shop. We’ve 
lost sight of this and we hope (Continued on page 593) 


And Where Bis Ireland Stand? 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


WO Irishmen were talking recently about a 
sweeping statement one of them had made, 
and the second one said: “I know why you 
didn’t think you had to hedge it all around 
with explanations. We're not English. 
We're Irish.” The other looked up quickly 

and stuck out his jaw. “I may as well tell you I am Irish,” 
he said, “and proud to be Irish. And bloody proud to be 
Irish.” 

It is frightfully difficult, apparently, to make any remark 
about any nationality without hitting a nerve. If you say, 
“Tl now expose my real mind about the Chinese,’ some 
one in the tea business or the Christian business or the big 
navy business will pop up asking, “How does this affect 
the navy? Or Christianity? Or tea?” 

A man who was brought up in Amsterdam and who hates 
the name of Alva and of Catholic Spain, is not at all un- 
likely to transfer his hatred of Catholic Spain, into a con- 
tempt for Catholic Ireland. This comes from his being 
proud, and bloody proud, of being Dutch. “To expose to 
such a man your real mind about the Irish, without getting 
him to open his own mind, is not only rather useless, it is 
dangerous. He feeds his dislike on your unfavorable re- 
marks and he ignores the more favorable. 

It takes two to make a truth, one who wants to tell it, 
the other who wants to know it. And as everybody has a 
country and a nationalism, the task of the analyst is not 
simple. Just the same, intelligent internationalism depends 
on understanding national mentalities, and I want in this 
article to seize if I can on the special mentality of the Irish 
people, as it comes to 
one living - continuously 
in an Irish community 
for six months. 

The Irish Free State 
is now a political fact. 
At no time, probably, 
was it likely to be upset 
since the signing of the 
treaty with England, the 
stolidity of England and 
the boredom of America 
and the fatigue of the 
Irish people anchoring it 
so securely that no Re- 
publicans could possibly 
budge it. But even with 
the “cease fire” order of 
1923 acknowledging the 
futility of armed protest 
against the treaty, de 
Valera could still rally 
a good third of the peo- 
ple on the principle of 
all-or-nothing. The oath 
_ of allegiance to King 


Candor Is a Boomerang 

M* object in this article is to throw light on the 

Irish mentality. It is a sad fact that this sort 
of thing 1s nearly always misunderstood. When Sacco 
and Vanzetti were executed, for example, I noticed a 
diatribe in the New Statesman of London on a certain 
“nominally civilized country.” 
country of Elmer Gantry and the Ku Klux Klan; but * 
one had hoped that somewhere in those United States 
there was a public opinion, capable of asserting itself, 
which would repudiate the “barbarism,” etc., etc. The 
author of Elmer Gantry, you see, has armed this chival- 
ric Englishman so that he can wallop America on the 
head, and, in his orgy of justice and idealism, kick 
America in the ribs with his good clumsy golf shoes. 
This is the price that all critics pay when they expose 
their honest version of the country they were born in. 
Candor isa boomerang. Yet all nationality ts sick nation- 
ality that cannot risk putting a weapon into the hands 
of the venomous or the malevolent. 
them, are quite ready to criticize other peoples. I imag- 
ine it can’t hurt them to be commented on themselves. 


George was his most tangible issue, and he made the be 
of it. He accumulated 50,000 more voters than Cosgrave 
party in the June elections on the principle of pure nationa 
ism, and he might still be harping on this single string bv 
for a catastrophe of the first order, the murder of Kevi 
O’ Higgins. 
This murder produced the exact contrary of the effect o 
which its agents calculated. It was meant to frighten Co: 
grave and his associates; it hardened them. It was mear 
to scatter the Irish mind; it concentrated it. It was mear 
to smash the Free State, and instead it has wiped out ever 
political party that refused to enter the Irish parliament. 
These results could not have been foreseen. The pre 
treaty government to which O’Higgins belonged had bee 
returned to power in June more or less on sufferance. | 
Was quite dissatisfied with the half-hearted endorsement — 
had got from the electorate and it was peevishly shoulderin 
the task of administration. Labor was against it with — 
strong vote, and deValera planned to run up and down th 
country agitating against the “penal oath” that Englan 
had sewed into the treaty. This was the moment chose 
by a group of young extremists, still unidentified, to g 
back to assassination. A trio of them, armed to the teeth 
waylaid O’Higgins on his road to mass and poured eigh 
bullets into him. 
O’Higgins was Cosgrave’s minister of justice and th 
obvious target for these submerged political bigots. As 
cabinet minister during the civil war he had been quit 
ready to inflict capital punishment on rebels against th 
Free State, and he had argued for flogging with the sam 
implacable spirit that h 
had argued agains: 
women on juries. # 
man of 35, bleak, re 
pressed, sarcastic, unin 
spiring as a nationalis 
and a believer in Levi 
athan, he was at th 
same time a hard work 
forceful, able ant 
principled. Willing t 
see Ireland work out it 
destiny as a British do 
minion and heavily flat 
tered by the English : 


It is, of course, the 


the Imperial Conference 
he was just the kind o 
man to be hated by wh 
Yeats once termed Ro 
mantic Ireland. He me 
his death without wine 
ing, touchingly forgiv 
ing, resigned and seren 
The challenge tha 
these assassins had deliv: 
ered to the party if 


The Irish, as I see 
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Cosgrave at. once 
He 


“power was taken up with vehemence. 
made the broad issue of pro-treaty and anti-treaty. 


‘rallied all the stable and peace-loving forces behind the 


government. He demanded extraordinary powers, a sus- 
pension of the constitution, rights of coercion, and a chance 
to ostracize and repress the anti-treaty party. This aggres- 
‘sive onslaught on forces that had themselves despised and 
belittled the constitution came within an ace of dislodging 
Cosgrave, but deValera’s failure to pull off a majority in 
the Dail and thus throw Cosgrave out of office gave a vic- 
‘tory to the pro-treaty forces which can only be described as 
stupendous. The victory, indeed, carries the treaty issue to 
a triumphant conclusion, sending the Republicans deeply 
underground, rejoicing the colonials, installing the respect- 
able lock-step majority and opening up the real problem of 
Irish mentality and Irish under-education. 

To illustrate this mentality, I recur to the murder I 
have been mentioning. When Kevin O’Higgins was shot, 
four men told me what they thought of it. A professional 
man said it was the act of savages. A Republican teacher 
told me that it was a crime against society, but that it did 
not really shock him since O’Higgins was quintessentially 
bourgeois. An insurance agent condemned it as murder, 
but had no idea who could have done it and added that 
he had lost interest in all politics in Ireland since the row 
about the treaty. The fourth man, a worker, said that 
O’Higgins had himself ordered the shooting of prisoners 
without trial, that it was well known he was connected 
with the looting of a big building in Dublin, and that his 
death was richly deserved. 

The worker’s opinion interested me the most. It came 
from one of the best craftsmen I have ever met—a man 
who can mend a pump, roof a house, correct a leak, build 
a well, repair a machine, make a table, and all with keen 
eye, deft hand and swift mind. He comes to work as the 
clock strikes. He never wastes a second. He acts on his 
own. A handsome, clean-cut, middle-aged man, with a 
beautifully shaped head, he never spares himself in any 
health or any weather. He has withering contempt for 


Warfare in the Dublin 
streets, at Easter, in 
1916, as shown by the 
Irish Players from the 


Abbey Theater (see 
age 587) in Sean 
O’Casey’s play, The 


It is thts famous little 
theater, situated in the 
heart of the Dublin 
slums, and its distin- 
uished playwrights 
nd directors, that Mr. 
ackett lists among “the 
1g popular impulses 
hat call for mind” 
hich have been “hob- 
led because an educat- 
d class has not existed 
0 carry them on.” 
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bad workmanship or sabotage, and in 4ll his dealings he is 
conscience and reliability personified. As he moves around 
in his blue jeans, with the decisive gait of a free man, he 


reminds one of the best type of pioneer in countries of 
opportunity. He was born a master, and nobody’s servant. 


HIS man’s verdict on O’ Higgins, delivered with an in- 

visible black cap on his head, brought home as noth- 
ing before the rare possibilities of the Irish mind. This 
was not one of those weak characters that one brands as 
uneducated. It was a strong and in many ways noble char- 
acter. But the man’s moral admirableness did not correct 
his wild imagination. Being a Republican die-hard, he had 
to believe evil things of Kevin O’ Higgins, and out of heaven 
knows what vague rumors and crazy gossip and malignant 
nonsense he had created this Bad Man whom certain heroic 
youths had killed. 

Is he illiterate? No. But he lives in a world of his 
own, a world pre-scientific if not prehistoric. And the 
devil of this world is the Red-Coat, as he calls the soldier 
of imperial England. To hear him tell of the hardships 
that came to young men who were hounded and hunted 
has an epic sincerity and simplicity in it. But it errs on 
the side of simplicity. His rich imagination and his gen- 
erous nature, weaving together the old stories and the new 
stories, make out of contemporary history a fantastic legend. 
And yet, to judge him by the work of his hands and the 
proof of his good head, he ought to be a safe guide to the 
world he is living in. 

This man—let me call him Dan—is the core of the na- 
tional movement in Ireland. He is a strong man. He has 
iron resolution. He is the stuff of which Covenanters are 
made. He was represented by no one so well as by that 
Catholic Puritan, Kevin O’Higgins. But the difference be- 
tween Dan and Kevin O’Higgins is the difference of a long 
process of technical cultivation. The plough, the harrow, 


the hoe, have made of a brain like O’Higgins’ a field not 
of grass and wild flowers but of long straight drills packed 
with utility. 


Not because he is a loose and disorganized 
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personality, but becduse he is mediaevally educated, Dan’s 
mind is Ireland’s untilled field. 

Dan is to be found in the bishop’s palace as well as in the 
Land League cottage. He is a member of the Dail and a 
member of the trade union. In my opinion, his number is 
legion. If you divided up public opinion into age classes, 
you would find that in the class from 5 to 15 years of age, 
as well as in the class from 15 to 25 years, at least a quarter 
has no political apparatus in its head whatever, and takes 
politics as part of an epic legend in which it is more im- 
portant to be heroic than to be scientific. From 5 to 15, 
the epic legend is taught in the schools without any cor- 
rective of world history. From 15 to 25 it is carried over 
into various political organizations, including, I suppose, 
secret societies. The dispossessed of all sorts welcome this 
legend, whether they are socially, economically or sexually 
dispossessed. 


HE legend has not always the same alcoholic content 

and vibrancy, but it has an appeal in it in direct relation 
to the fact that Irish imagination has not been disciplined 
by modern discipline. By modern discipline I do not mean 
the discipline of factory and workshop, because American 
factories and workshops are full of mediaeval minds. The 
Hearst newspapers and the tabloid newspapers have had their 
enormous success because they are rife with folk-lore. By 
“modern discipline’ I mean rather the discipline which has 
slowly and painfully been produced by disinterested scholar- 
ship, free philosophy, free art, the obdurate lessons of 
science, the untwisting of the spirit contorted by egoistic 
nationalism, rule-of-thumb living, religious fairy tales, and a 
general atmosphere of fear, hate and suspicion. This dis- 
cipline used to be summed up in the blessed word emancipa- 
tion. 

The enemy of emancipation, so far as Dan is concerned, 
is not his own nature. His character is of the very highest. 
The enemy is his ignorance, his inability to see that he is 
ignorant and does not have to be ignorant; and with this 
ignorance. his vigorous imagining, his stern intolerance, and 
his war-mind. He is made, that is to say, for response to 
any leader who can evoke his loyalty and arouse his com- 
bativeness. He still goes on being a wild goose. 

Since he is a workingman and must give the busy part 
of his life to learning something besides the theory of rela- 
tivity or the history of history, his whole fate depends on 
the great and intricate processes by which the popular imag- 
ination is brought under discipline. These are the processes 
set in motion by such things as the art of self-government, 
the press, the church, the university, the artists and the 
learned. professions. 

Just before the elections last June deValera wound up an 
American campaign and returned with ample funds to fight 
the elections. Exiled Irishmen have always put up their 
money to help the fight for an Irish republic, and they 
always will. They will even believe the darkest legends 
about such men as Kevin O’Higgins, and are fed these leg- 
ends by men whose business it is to rally and ginger up the 
“Trish vote.” 

Now that the English regime is over in Ireland, it be- 
comes startlingly evident how much work the native has 
to do, and how laborious will be the processes of modern 
discipline. 

First of all, there is the objection of the big Fianna Fail, 
or Company of Destiny party, led by deValera, to accept 
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the compromise of 1922. This party includes the medieval. 
ists, the Celtic reactionaries, the true Republicans, the pure: 
minded lovers of a Gaelic Ireland, the small-nation enthusi 
asts, the sincere men who will not take an oath they do no® 
believe in, and the victims of habitual discontent. Before 
deValera got his funds from America, he made up-hil 
speeches to apathetic audiences. ‘You could only have pity 
for the man,” I heard a Republican say of him as late as 
last Nevonpa: 

But with new funds, a big campaign of advertising, local 
rallies and a shrewd knowledge of local differences, Fianna 
Fail has established itself as the biggest single political unit 
in the country. Its strongest point was its attack on an 
oath of allegiance which no Irishman wanted to take in the 
first instance. “The weakest point of Fianna Fail was its 
pretence that the Free State was a wasteful government, 
that it was the tool of imperialism, and that there would 
be no problem for deValera in relation to Ulster, the im- 
perial navy, and the English consumer. 

The quality of deValera’s propaganda was intellectually 
contemptible. It ascribed a slump in Irish exports to the 
Cosgrave government, without mentioning the English coal 
strike, and it laid heavy blame on Cosgrave’s party for ex- 
penditures which were the direct result of Irregular activity 
in 1922-23. Meanwhile deValera’s right-hand men sub- 
scribed to whatever folk-lore suited them, such as that 
Michael Collins was killed by his own men, or that Michael 


’ Collins was compelled by Winston Churchill to attack Rory 


O’Connor in the Four Courts because Churchill had the 
proof that Collins was behind the assassination of Sir Henry 
Wilson. This is the sort of balderdash that circulates in 
the highest group around deValera. It is worthy of those 
insiders who could always tell you that Roosevelt was a 
drunkard and Woodrow Wilson a Don Juan. 

It is notable, however, that deValera’s party has in it 
a good proportion of fighting teachers, journalists, young 
professional men and natural radicals, whereas the safe and 
sane element, the thick-set bourgeois, the solid and sub- 
stantial citizen have moved in behind the party in power. 


O understand the leaders of the party in power, one 

need only read John Bull’s Other Island and remem- 
ber the brilliant diagnosis that Shaw made of Larry Doyle. 
If you combined Kevin O’Higgins, Ernest Blythe, Hogan, 
and McGilligan, you would get an Irishman of the Larry 
Doyle mentality, with the important correction that all of 
these men except Blythe are Catholics, even ardent Cath- 
olics. The whole tone of the Free State government has 
been that of cool, hard, clear, definite thinking, with a pro-. 
gram in regard to giant power, the liquor traffic, agriculture, 
police, which showed that electric light had been turned on 
in these men’s brains. “The same could not be said for the 
post-ofhce and customs, nor for unemployment and old age 
pensions, nor for education. Yet few new governments 
could have invited a public verdict on their accomplishment 
with more confidence than the Cosgrave government, a0 
from matters of temper and sentiment. 

Working without the approval or help of at least a third 
of the voters, and forced at the beginning to use a big. 
army to put down a rebellion, they had set out to remedy 
political evils that England had never even tackled, and 
they did this with the handicap of a large number of former 
civil servants, all sorts of supporters who wanted to vest 
their interests, and an extremely philistine and mean-spirited” 


: 
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middle class. As they went on with their work, very sure 
of themselves and sure even of their political machine, able 
to reduce to powder the numerous dissidents who quit them, 
and clean-handed as regards patronage and franchises, they 
showed the effect of the pace at which they had driven 
themselves by a sharpness of temper and roughness of tongue 
which was not calculated to make friends or to keep them. 
No man in a spiked helmet could have been more peremptory 
‘than the official who sent out proclamations against dirty 
eggs. Kevin O’Higgins had no use for women on juries, 
and said so with rasping provincialism. The red tape of 
‘the customs has irritated people in every town. 

If the small parties that favored the treaty gained in votes 
at the expense of the government, it was largely because the 
Larry Doyles had been so tense, so high-handed, so humor- 
less, so metallic. They were all the kind of brainy men 
who had been educated under a system of fierce competitive 
examination, and they undertook the art of government in 
the same spirit. They could match wits at any moment 
with a clever devil like Lord Birkenhead, but they could not 
compare in mellowness with hacks of the old school like 
Lord Glenavy and Tim Healy, who, in spite of moral edges 
well rounded by usage, always show a comprehension that 

human nature is the supreme factor in politics and that 
leadership can no more be with the experts as such, than 
can life-force be transmitted by a paid eugenics official. 

Sick as the Irish were of political hand-shakers, and ready 
as they were for the union of brains with politics, they gen- 
erally agree that the Free State government has not kindled 
their imagination. 

- Trish imagination will never be kindled politically, in my 
opinion, until Ireland is made fit for a free man to live in. 
Why do multitudes of young men emigrate at present? 
Because eggs are dirty? ‘They emigrate because they have 
health, curiosity, self-reliance, and the will-to-live. They, 
and the young women who go with them, sing as they leave 
Ireland. The song will be sweated out of them in many 
a factory and many a basement, and their hearts will turn 
to the land they left with a cruel yearning, but it is not the 
dearth of employment or the dearth of money that drives 
them from Ireland, so much as the dearth of human interest, 
mental liberty and aesthetic joy. 
- It is enough to read the Irish Daily Independent, which 
has a circulation of over 100,000 copies, to understand why 
fresh human beings want to leave this stale air. For the 
well-off middle class which sits down to imbibe the pompous 
illiteracies of the leading Irish newspaper, the absence of 
reality is of no great importance. The middle class in 
Ireland is consecrated to retail business, which provides its 
own little entertainments. But for the young, the walls are 
unscalable. Life is dreary. The murder of Kevin O’ Higgins 
\was an excitement, not a tragedy, for the majority of these 
impoverished lives. 
N the past month I went to two feiseanna, or Gaelic 
festivals, which are supposed to supply the youth of the 
country with inspiration. On my way home from one of 
them I met an ex-senator and I said to him, “You weren’t 
at the feis.” 

“T wouldn’t be bothered going to it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s too dull,” he said. “Isn’t it at Nutsford in England 
vou see the Morris dances? If they had anything like that, 
I’d go to see it. I’ve been going to feiseanna for years. But 
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what good is its It is always the same thing. It is ab- 
solutely uninteresting. I wouldn’t cross that road to go 
to one.” 

I was myself coming away before the festival was half 
over. It was about as interesting as a visit to a consulate, 
not half as interesting as a workhouse treat, not one-fifth as 
interesting as a public vegetable market, and not one-tenth 
as interesting as an auction. People in Ireland will flock 
to an auction with palpitating eagerness, and an auctioneer 
who is not a potential rival of Harry Lauder cannot hold 
his public. His jokes may be raw, and his patter may be old, 
but he must put his heart into it or go down to destruction. 


NG the fezs all that is necessary is to drone through your 
nose about national culture from a platform of 
(empty) beer barrels set in a discouraged green field. A 
bald man in badly-cut knickerbockers will later dance an 
intricate jig to the whine of a fiddle, and as his feet patter 
forlornly on the bare boards of the platform, he clamps his 
hands rigidly to his sides and assumes an expression of pained 
endurance. If this is culture, it is for funerals and not 
festivals. “The rows of little girls who sing anemic songs 
under the glittering eye of their apprehensive teacher twist 
your heart with their pathos, but what you are observing 
are their moldering teeth. There are probably not a million 
sound teeth in all of Ireland. The number of bad teeth in 
Ireland is a result of pre-natal insufficiency, if you like, but 
the teeth of living folk are as neglected as the cemeteries. 
A soft incompetence gives you a disarming, though tooth- 
less, smile if you bring up the topic. “I don’t like the ould 
artificial teeth,’ a handsome woman confessed to me. 
“They're not near so comfortable as me own were.” 

The deValera idealists in Ireland stand for one conception 
of politics, the Larry Doyles for another. The idealists want 
to supply a heroic life, the Doyles political engineering. So 
long as youth could be intrigued into taking: politics heroic- 
ally, the Doyles could have no place in the country. But 
now that the Doyles have the government, something else 
must be found to make life Dionysiac for the Irish, or 
emigration will increase. The grim idealists do not promise 
to make life Dionysiac. DeValera wants even to lower the 
standard of life, in order to make life more “national.” 
This is the mood of the antique disciplinarian, not the mod- 
ern disciplinarian, and it cannot succeed, unless Irish youth 
are to be bottled up inside the Irish language, fed on noth- 
ing but pap and propaganda, and terrified out of their in- 
stincts. In other words, unless they are to be made as 
obedient as Fascists. 

The contrary tendency is the tendency that Michael Col- 
lins personified, and that the Irish must come to in the end. 
The most inspiring moment I ever felt in Irish life was at 
a meeting of Sinn Fein in 1922, when the hall was full of 
narrow-headed, high-cheeked, long-jawed, hollow-eyed dele- 
gates, listening to Michael Collins. “What ought we to do 
with the Freeman’s Journal?” he asked. 

“Bur-rn them,” a couple of delegates exclaimed. 

Michael Collins walked to the edge of the platform and 
he leaned at them, “If that’s the kind of freedom you want, 
I’ll have none of it.” 

Here, at any rate, was an Irishman who was preaching 
the tolerance of an enemy paper, and preaching it in the 
teeth of men with whom he had to win favor. He was 
laying his hand on the stone that blocks the tomb of Ireland. 

The truth is, Ireland hasnot (Continued on page 597) 


Irish Life on the West Coast 


Ry these oil paintings by Eugene Higgins, recently 
shown at the Babcock Galleries in New York, a phase 
of Ireland known to us mainly through the writings of 
John M. Synge is portrayed. Here the sea is the main 
source of livelihood: “the wet is our glory, we are in it 
all day,” said an Irishman of the west. 

Eugene Higgins paints in somber tones that give the 
gray mood of the coast. He has always chosen the out- 
cast and the lowly for subjects of paintings and etch- 
ings, probably—for it is his belief that the artist can 
portray only that which he understands—because his 
early life in this country and as a student in Paris was 
spent among the poor.. Victor Hugo and Gorky were 


his reading, Michael Angelo, Meunier and Millet his ins 
spiration. Something of all of these is in his wor 
Like Millet he paints from memory, preferring the im# 
pression (which he sketches) to the details. At first’ 


Women of Claddagh Watching for Returning Boats 


“Their sons grow up to be banished as soon as they are 
of age, or to live here in continual danger on the sea” 


Opposite: Dusk in Claddagh; left, 
Galway Fishermen; below, the 
Trials of the Tinker—with the 
small donkey which carts men 
and women and loaded panniers 
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UP AND DOWN THE TONSIL STAIRWAY 
On which step would any family 
you know stand, and why? 


DOCTOR writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
last December says: “A certain amount of 
illness will overtake any family. A budget 
for this will release a family from all fear 
of that evil day.” This idea of budgeting 
for sickness implies that we can provide 
rainst sickness as we do for food, clothing, or other regu- 
tly recurring necessities, and furthermore that sickness 
lls upon most people with comparative evenness year by 
var. Both of these assumptions are untrue. Yet in the 
idget carefully prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
catistics in 1919, wherein a proper “American standard of 
ming’ was believed to require $2,262 for a family of five, 
allowance of $80 was made for the care of health. 
eports by minimum wage boards in several states have 
esented annual budgets for working women in specified 
dustries as a basis for determining wages, including weekly 
yearly allowances for the care of sickness. Industrial 
ganizations and labor unions have followed suit. A 
mber of family welfare societies use family budgets with 
erage allowances for illness. In January, 1925, the 
isiting Housekeepers’ Association in Detroit worked out 
budget of $2,152 for a wage-earner’s family including $82 
r the care of sickness, similar to the federal estimate in 
19. Social workers and others in the admission depart- 
ents of clinics and hospitals are daily utilizing budgets 
e these to decide whether a patient can pay for a 
ivate doctor, or whether he should be admitted to a 
ard or clinic where he will receive medical service with- 
t charge. 
Now whether $60 is allowed for the medical care of a 
mily, or $80, or $97 (as estimated by one of the building 
ades), is not the point.. The problem lies in the uneven 
stribution of illness. Any allowance is more than adequate 
a man or a family happens during any given year to be 
the lucky third of the population who escapes with little 
no sickness, while the highest allowances are insufficient 
pay for the care of a single serious illness, such as a 
nsiderable fraction of the people experience annually. 
or these latter, providing against sickness by a theory of 
nual allowances means distress and often catastrophe. 
America has reacted to the increasing variety and cost of 
edica. and hospital services by adopting the device of the 
iding scale—making the punishment fit the purse. If you 
nnot fit the budget to the sickness bill, fit the sickness bill 
the budget. So far has the practice been carried of late 
ars that it might almost be described as a system rather 
an as an expedient. Ten years ago, Charles W. Eliot 
id: 
I recall the time when the most skillful surgeons in Boston 
d not venture to give up general medical practice and rely 
lely on their surgery, and when specialties in surgery were 
known. The increase in the number of these, and indeed in 
e public appreciation of specialists, gradually led to a new 
ethod of determining fees in a part of the medical profession. 


es increased very much, not only for surgical specialists but 
r the obstetrician as well. Then the method of charging 
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ickness Bills and the Sliding Scale 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


“what the trafic will bear” came into use. We all know that 
there are now some large medical establishments which proceed 
on that rule, taking much pains to determine what the probable 
or ascertainable income of the patient is. It is not clear to 
the learned and scientific professions at large that the honor 
and dignity of the medical profession have been advanced by 
the use of this method. More and more it is looked upon as a 
commercial rather than a professional method. Even in com- 
merce or business that maxim is not in good odor. I look for- 
ward to the abandonment of that method of charging for 
medical and surgical services. 


‘Today a man going to a hospital for an operation would 
probably face a range of financial possibilities like the 
following: 

Probable hospi- Surgeon’s 
tal charges per _ probable 


week, not in- fee for 
Hospital accommodations cluding extras operation 
1. Private room with bath and sitting- 
room $125. $500.- 
2. Private room with connecting bath $ 8o. $250. 
3. Private room, plain $ 56. $150. 
4. Bed in semi-private room (2 
patients $ 31.50 $ 50. 
5. Bed in ward at regular ward rate S720 fo) 
6. Bed in ward Free to) 


We may look at this matter from the standpoint of the 
patient’s choice of what he is able or willing to pay, and 
also from that of the hospital’s or the doctor’s decision as 
to what he should pay. The patient’s choice runs up a long 
but uneven stairway. We straddle the widest and highest 
step in the stairway when we pass from the ward to private 
or semi-private service, for in the ward, doctors ordinarily 
are allowed to receive no fee from the patient. The cost to 
the private patient, including the doctor’s professional fee, 
will rarely be less than double and will usually be at Jeast 
three times the cost to the ward patient. —The maximum or 
luxury levels of care would take us into much larger 
figures. 


HE more varied kinds and costs of modern medical 

service make adjustment of charges more necessary for 
the private physician also than in earlier periods—and much 
more difficult. The Kings County Medical Society which 
studied the cost of medical care as reported by eighty of 
its members, said: 


Our study clearly indicates a desire among Brooklyn doctors 
to give their services at a cost that self-supporting patients 
of small means can afford. It is also clear that as a group 
they are not conscious of a class of persons in their community 
whose incomes are sufficient for ordinary living expenses, but 
insufficient for medical care in severe illness. Somewhat less 
than half of the doctors said that they were aware of this 
problem. Some said that there was a decided need to study 
the question and others thought there was no problem of this 
sort in Brooklyn. Others assumed that as their patients did 
not complain of the fees, they found no difficulty in paying them. 

The results of the questionnaires seem to show that the 
doctors of Brooklyn wish to adjust their fees to their patients’ 
means, and that while they desire to take initiative, they have 
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no consistent or reliable method of learning their patients’ 
circumstances. Most of them rely upon information from other 
doctors in a fairly small proportion of their cases. In the 
majority of cases, they are guided by considerations that happen 
to come to their attention in a more or less accidental way. 

The interviews left the impression that the doctor has a 
generous attitude toward his patients and a desire to help 
those of small means through their periods of illness; and that 
he has many recollections of treatment given free or at much 
reduced rates. For this reason he is led to believe that the 
needs of people of moderate means are being met. He feels 
that he is making a reduction to patients who need it. He does 
not realize that in many of his cases he does not know whether 
or not the patient needs it. 


As a matter of fact, the Brooklyn doctors reported that 
fees had been reduced in 48 (16 per cent) of the 299 
cases covered by their study. 

The hospital has a certain advantage over the private phy- 
sician in being able to organize 
a system. It need not depend 
upon a patient’s initiative, or upon 
a merely casual method of de- 


SICKNESS BILLS AND THE SLIDING SCALE 


“Ability to Pay” 
A young couple, both college graduates, had 


considered, though this is about as far as most sliding scale 
go. The cost of caring for the particular illness in questi: 
is a big factor also. Ability to pay doesn’t depend mere 
on financial resources, but on resources as compared 
the expense of the required service. Mr. Jones with ty 
children and $2,500 a year may pay for a day’s hospif 
care for Jennie in a private room and $50 to the surge 
for the tonsillectomy, and he can easily pay for private ca 
of a sprained ankle, taking two visits to a doctor’s ofhe 
But if he must have a gall-bladder operation and stay thr 
weeks in hospital, or pay for the diagnosis of an obscul 
chronic ailment requiring much laboratory work, he 
have to choose between shattering either his finances or 
self-respect. His problem is not a question of the rate — 
pay in the hospital per day or per week, or the rate 
payment to the doctor for office or home visits, but | 
the total amount of the bill. 
Unfortunately, declares tl 
doctor, it is often difficult ar 
not infrequently impossible * 


termining what the patient ought 
to pay. Some hospitals have em- 
ployed skilled persons to ad- 
minister the adjustment of rates; 
others, to quote one sufferer, have 
in the business office ‘‘a person 
with a face like flint and a dis- 
position like sandpaper.” The 
crude way in which some hospi- 
tals do business with patients is 
one of the frequent and just 
grounds of complaint against 
them. The testimony of the 
skilled persons who have had 
experience in this phase of hospi- 
tal administration is unanimous 
to the effect that what most 
patients say about their own cir- 
cumstances is truthful, and that 
the rates -which most patients 
and families estimate they can 
afford are likely to be above 


two young children and a salary of $5,000. They 
bought a modest house, on a mortgage. Careful 
planners, they had “budgeted” their income and 
included $250 a year for health—much more 
than is “allowed” the “average” family in the 
usual budgets. They had the best pediatric care 
for their children at a cost of nearly $100 a year, 
with no serious sickness. They also spent about 


$35 a year for dental work for themselves, and’ 


$10 more for home medicines. The $250 was 
much more than enough. 

Then, within two years, one child had scarlet 
fever, the mother required a “minor” operation, 
and the father suffered an attack of influenza- 
pneumonia. The bills for sickness amounted to 
$1,250, including service in the home while the 
mother was in the hospital and a three weeks’ 
canvalescent trip to ensure the father’s return 
to work in full strength. His employers had paid 
his full salary during two months’ absence. The 
family finances were disrupted and but for the 
aid of relatives the home would have been lost. 

How would you have determined this family’s 
“ability to pay” if you had been the doctor or a 


determine what the total bi 
will be until the illness is ove 
Of two people with the sam 
disease, one may be sick twice ¢ 
long as the other or may requil 
more than twice as much of t 
doctor’s time, because of t 
greater severity of the attack, ¢ 
the presence of complications, ¢ 
the temperament of the patien’ 
In accepting a case for diagnosii 
how can the doctor tell hoy 
much time or consultations ¢ 
laboratory work will be 7. 
till he has himself studied th 
case? | 

In surgical operations, th 
difficulty of advance estimates i 
less, but even here there ar 
possibilities of complication 
which render the surgeon cav 


rather than below their real 
means. The wide step between 
ward service and private service is too often bridged by the 
patient, who takes on heavier obligations than his finances 
can stand. In the prospectus of the Gotham Hospital, now 
in process of organization in New York City with the 
special aim of providing accommodations for persons of 
moderate means, it is remarked: ‘Some one has said the 
sick poor are doubly unfortunate; they are sick and they 
are poor. But the sick middle class are likewise doubly 
unfortunate; they are sick and they will be poor when the 
bills are paid.” 

The doctor who treats the private patient is likely to 
bear the brunt of this descent into adversity, for while most 
hospital bills have to be paid at regular intervals, often in 
advance, and are likely to be collected by systematic 
methods, the doctor who sends his bill after the patient 
has left the hospital may find that he cannot get blood out 
of a turnip. 

Now, suppose we were to try to administer a sliding scale 
skillfully and scientifically, depending neither wholly upon 
a kind heart nor chiefly upon a thumbscrew. Obviously, 
not only the income and the size of the family should be 


social worker on the job? 


tious about committing himsel 
Fixing flat rates for operation 
and for various procedures 0 
diagnosis and treatment has proven practical in some insti 
tutions and in industrial work where sufficient numbers 0 
cases are included to render it likely that under-and-over 
estimates will balance, and where there is assured financia 
responsibility so that there are no uncollected bills. But 
most private practice neither of these conditions exists 
doctors have generally considered the flexibility of th 
sliding scale to be better for them, psychologically am 
financially, than the feared rigidity of advance estimates. 
Even more complicated than the comparatively objecti¥ 
figuring of the patient’s income and responsibilities and 
cost of his particular illness, is his whole attitude towa’ 
sickness and health which must be reckoned into his “abil 
to pay.’ The Thompsons will go without even a minimutf 
of fun, perhaps even without adequate food, to pay to hav 
the dentist straighten Annie’s teeth so that her appearand 
(and incidentally her ability to chew) may not be marré 
for a life-time, while another family with the same incom 
may feel such expenditure a burden which they most cet 
tainly cannot be expected to assume. Shall the dentist 
doctor be expected to temper his charges for some people 


while others, with no larger resources but with a keener 
appreciation of the value of his services, are straining every 
nerve to buy preventive or corrective service which they 
feel essential, even though it does not involve an instant 
matter of life and death? “Ability to pay” depends not 
only on the arithmetical facts of income and outgo, but 
also on the whole subtle scale of less tangible values in any 
family’s standards of what makes living worth while. 


OWADAYS many physicians in large cities know little 
about the circumstances of patients and more and more 
patients in small communities go to physicians who do not 
live in their vicinity. It was with these conditions in mind 
that one patient moaned: “I am willing to trust my doctor 
with my physical future or with my life, for I know he 
has been trained and is experienced as a surgeon. But why 
should I be willing to trust him with the financial future 
of my family for the next three years, which may be in- 
volved in his fee? Who has trained him as a credit man? 
Can it be assumed that if the patient does not ask for a 
reduction of the charge, the doctor is absolved from the re- 
sponsibility of considering it? The best physicians do not and 
would not make such an assumption. Indeed, many feel keenly 
how invidious and disagreeable is the whole task of financial 
adjustment, because it places the doctor in a position where 
his pecuniary interest is in conflict with the tradition and 
desire to render the best professional service of which he is 
capable. This is one of the real doctor’s dilemmas of the 
present day. It is the middle-class patient’s dilemma, too. 
Suppose a group of physicians were to discuss in joint ses- 
ion with a committee of lay consumers of medical service? 
‘That would be a revealing session for both. But would it 
lead to any practical result? Possibly not, because the in- 
herent difficulties of sound or scientific adjustment of charges 
0 ability to pay might stump the participants. Would they 
gree on policies? It is doubtful, for the issues are delicate 
nd the conflicting interests are sharp, And if they did agree 
as to policy, could they agree as to methods of determining 
“ability to pay”? Doubtful also. And even if they did, it is 
impossible for individual physicians in private practice to set 
up a system of inquiry and investigation of their patient’s 
ircumstances. Hospitals can and many hospitals do; but 
even the best of their systems only diminish, but do not 
emove, the financial stress upon patients. 


OCIAL workers might reveal how the sliding scale of 
medical charges really works. They could furnish case 
tudies of financial breakdowns or near-breakdowns among 
their clients, family, and friends, because of the expense of 
sickness. It is time that they should show the financial 
effects of sickness as they have disclosed the burdens of bad 
housing and long hours of labor—time to reveal the human 
well as the statistical factors in “ability to pay” and above 
all the human results of paying beyond ability. 
Certainly the recent development of the sliding scale has 
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been a means of tempering the sharp edge of the financial 
burden of sickness; but should we look forward to its further 
extension and to its improvement in detail, as the recognized 
American system of dealing with the financial problem of 
sickness? Could organized and skillfully managed systems 
in hospitals and clinics ultimately relieve their staff physicians 
from the invidious tasks of financial investigation and fee 
adjustment? Shall we anticipate a time when every Ameri- 
can will be inscribed in a currently reviewed card catalog 
as to his ability to pay medical fees and hospital charges? 
The answers to these questions will be determined by 
the real paying ability of the population. A sliding scale of 
charges skillfully adjusted, may work well for the physician 
or surgeon, whose large fees from a wealthy clientele enable 
him to treat many other patients at moderate rates or with- 
out charge. ‘But how about the doctor whose clientele rarely 
or never touches the luxury level? How much would his 
income be lowered by a thorough adjustment of charges in 
proportion to the ability of his clients to pay? So with the 
hospitals. Only those institutions with a good proportion of 
wealthy patients, or with heavy endowments, can run with- 
out calling largely upon charitable funds to make up the 
deficit incurred by serving those who cannot pay the cost. 


ERTAINLY it is true that in major surgery, in most 

prolonged illness, and in the diagnosis of obscure 
cases, the expense at current doctors’ and hospitals’ rates 
is so great in proportion to the resources of a large pro- 
portion of families that a sliding scale adjusted to their real 
paying ability would mean much less income to doctors, 
hospitals and clinics than these now receive from such cases. 
At present, a financial adjustment is made in some cases 
which need it. In other instances the “regular” charges are 
paid, often at the cost of disaster. For others free care is 
secured even though they could pay something, and in a 
final group, the disease is neglected. 

From the standpoint of the doctor and the hospital the 
disparity between cost of service and the ability of people 
to pay it means either scamping service to patients or else 
an increased proportion of charitable service and uncollected 
bills. From the standpoint of the patient, it means lack 
of medical care or care postponed until too late. Adjust- 
ment of medical and hospital charges to the circumstances 
of patients is a palliative which often fails to work. If 
applied fully and thoroughly, it would disrupt the finances 
of doctors and hospitals as much as existing conditions 
disrupt those of many patients. It is not a solution for the 
serious difficulties of the present situation from the point 
of view of either physician or patient. 

The expedient of the sliding scale should be treated like 
the old family auto that knocks and stalls on the grades. 
The doctor who drives and the patient whom he tries to 
take over the hills do well not to scrap it till they can find 
a better one. But they have a common interest in working 


together to get one. 
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A Quaker 
Employer 
on Democracy 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 
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The Quakers fought neither to have nor to hold 
power, but to emancipate men from inherited 
notions of the right of power, to let in light on 
the darkness of human understanding—Mary 
Agnes Best in Rebel Saints. 

I am not advocating any particular method of 
treating human affairs, but rather such a general 
frame of mind, such a critical open-minded attitude, 
as has hitherto been but sparsely developed among 
those who aspire to be men’s guides, whether re- 
ligious, political, economic, or academic.—James 


Harvey Robinson in The Mind in the Making. 


HE war between fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism is not confined to the realm of 
theology. It has unsettled men’s minds with 
respect to what were yesterday accepted as 
impregnable assumptions in politics, eco- 
nomics, education and personal ethics. The 

common denominator of these cracked idols, in our land of 
many peoples with many inherited faiths, is democracy. 
Twenty years ago, our strongest social amalgam was our 
uncritical faith in the boundless capacity of the common 
man, in the ultimate wisdom of public opinion, in our con- 
stitutional representative assemblies through which the will 
of the sacred majority was translated into law. Today the 
appeal to democracy receives about as much consideration 
as would an appeal to the rod-serpent of Moses. The editor- 
in-chief of the most influential daily allied with the party 
of Jefferson calls upon Jesus and St. Francis to witness that 
there is nothing in their teachings to warrant the super- 
stition that the opinion of fifty-one per cent of the people 
is nearer the truth than the opinion of forty-nine. The high 
priest of neoprotestantism wins cheers and an increased 
circulation when he stigmatizes the public as “not only an 
ass but also a poltroon and a scoundrel.” Democracy joins 
Pan and the Pentateuch., 

On this subject of the vox populi I have been a mystical 
fundamentalist; that is, in a world where many of the 
greatest questions pass Hane understanding, I have rested 
my .faith on the divinity in the common man, on the 
transcendent authority of prevailing public opinion. When 
in doubt, trust the majority vote. My friend, Morris E. 
Leeds, the Quaker employer, admires this simple faith 
me, but from the point of view of executive responsibility 
he feels that it has its practical limitations. His experience 
as the founder and responsible director of a manufacturing 
business has confirmed for him the conclusions of biologists 
that special capacities, such as the capacities for initiative 
and leadership, are attributes of the minority, and that the 
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“The Marxian in me squirms! 


majority are best served when they are most intelligently led. 

When I quote with approval that passage in Watson’s 
Behaviorism in which Watson attempts to show that all 
men not organically defective are equally endowed at con- 
ception and that their differences in degree of ability are 
not inherent but the result of early education, environ- 
ment—conditioning—his dissent approaches vehemence. At 
a liberal estimate, he holds, thirty-three in a hundred have™ 
the capacity for initiative and leadership, the remainder have 
not. Since in his very successful business he is rated AI, it 
disturbs him to make this assertion with its implication of 
egotism, especially when I jestingly remind him that in this 
circular universe the inferiority complex is likely to touch 
elbows with the Jehovah complex. He agrees that one 
can never tell in advance who the gifted thirty-three are. 


OR this reason he is not an aristocrat in the traditional 
English sense. The business of the executive, he believes, 
is to create a situation in which ability will get its chance 
and in which every one will have a voice in proportion to 
capacity; in which, indeed, the group as a whole shall be 
able to express itself on all matters affecting the group as 
whole—with the proviso that the final decision must rest 
with the executive upon whom responsibility for the solvency 
of the enterprise rests. He has the Quaker’s feeling for the 
integral worth of each personality—an essentially democrati¢ 
feeling. But in a time, and more especially in an indust 
where sound decisions demand highly specialized know ledge, 
he also feels that the executive who does not keep and 
exercise the power of decision is guilty of incompetence, 
sentimentality and cowardice. He rejects the mystic 
doctrine that the voice of the people is the voice of god im 
the traditional sense, and he bases his rejection on experienc 
And so, having got this major difference out on the table, 
a difference that embraced our differences in attitude towar 
the relationship of proprietor and wage-earner, capital an 
labor, company union and trade union with its extramura 
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self-government, we agreed to forego syllogistic debate and 
explore the facts of that experience together. 

Fairly to appraise those facts I needed in such degree as 
was possible to share the psychical medium through which 
my friend, the Quaker employer, saw them. One of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of a trustworthy narrative 
is the swiftness with which we rationalize “facts” in terms 
of our fixed prejudices and hallowed convictions. If, for 
instance, I had relied wholly upon my memory of my first 
contact with Morris E. Leeds, I should have said that I 
first met him when, in 1919, at a moment of labor unrest 
in his factory he retained me as an industrial counsellor to 
help in the development of the Leeds and Northrup Co- 
operative Association, or company union; that that asso- 
ciation was made up of wage-earners only; and that my 
main drive had been to enhance their control over the 
business in conformity with my social-democratic precon- 
ception that there can be no economic justice, no civilizing 
equality of opportunity, until the machinery of production 
is owned by all who use it. 

As appears from the record—for in this case I have 
practiced what I preach and have kept the full file of our 
correspondence supplemented by voluminous memoranda— 

most of this is pure rationalization. My files reveal that I first 
| heard from him through a letter of February 6, 1919, which 
he wrote as an employer and member of the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia. At that period of raging post- 
War emotion, when powerful groups of employers, determined 
to liquidate what they regarded as the excessive expansion 
of organized labor, launched a militant open-shop drive 
against the trade unions under the patriotic banner of the 
American Plan, some sixty Quaker employers in Phila- 
_delphia characteristically formed an association “for the 
purpose of a serious study of their obligations to their 
‘employes in the hope that they might be able to make a 
helpful contribution on this subject if they employed some 
one competent to study and report fully to them the various 
experiments in the direction of industrial democracy which 
are now in progress in this country.’ While they had this 
‘purpose under consideration, Felix Frankfurter, then 
chairman of the War Labor Policies Board, made an 
vaddress in Philadelphia, as a result of which Morris Leeds 
consulted with him and was referred by him to me. I quote 
a paragraph from Frankfurter’s letter to Morris Leeds be- 
cause of the light it throws upon the Quaker attitude to 


/war as carried 6ver into the industrial field: 


) 
| 


f 


I hope you saw my delight when you were good enough to 
‘ask me after luncheon the other day to suggest to you some 
one who could bring the results of experiments in industrial 
\cooperation to you and the employers of the Society of Friends. 
Your letter gives me new satisfaction, for it is only by the 
‘spirit which the Friends in England are manifesting—the 
utilization of knowledge harnessed to social purpose—that we 
can really have the inner peace in industry and remove those 
difficulties that are at the heart of the disorders of the world. 


NOWLEDGE harnessed to social purpose, and inner 
peace in industry a prerequisite to peace in the world! 
hat is an incisive epitome of a supreme problem facing our 
odern industrial democracies. And it expresses Morris 
eeds’ fundamental attitude toward the responsibilities of 
usiness leadership rather more accurately, I incline to be- 
ieve, than it does that of American Quakers as a group. 
hey cling to the distinction between “service” and “profits,” 
etween business expediency and social purpose. The per- 
istent attempt to harness the economic and the social 
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motives, to integrate them in the midst of all the financial 
and technical perplexities that inevitably beset the initiation 
and development of a new business, has been decisive in 
determining not only the character of the financial and 
governmental procedure in the Leeds and Northrup or- 
ganization, but also the choice and quality of the product 
selected for manufacture. 

That is an arresting idea which would not have occurred 
to me had it not so plainly emerged from the record. Do 
men go into acquisitive business for the purpose of demon- 
strating the beauty of a moral attitude? ‘That is not the 
currently prevailing opinion, ‘They are alleged to go into 
business either because they have struck oil or hit upon some 
bright invention that promises a fortune, or because they 
have confidence in their ability, backed by advertising and 
high-powered salesmanship, to put over almost anything from 
wooden nutmegs to Everglades real estate at a profit on what 
it cost them. I suspect that even among Quakers there may 
be the stray sheep who go in for a quick clean-up in order 
that they may retire, not to arduous social service but to 
the rehearsal this side the grave of the gently idle graces 
of paradise. 


UT their offense is not likely to go unrebuked. The 

author of Rebel Saints tells the story of an early Quaker 
sport—using that word in the proper biological sense, she 
explains, as meaning a spontaneous variant from type— 
whose jubilant spirit turned to the manufacture of musical 
instruments, the unsatisfied need of which among the Meet- 
ing House Friends was to him enticingly apparent. He was 
admonished to find something more socially useful to do, 
so—as might have been expected of a balked musical genius 
—he turned to the manufacture of beer. 

The Leeds and Northrup Company manufactures elec- 
trical measuring instruments, and its best seller, an ingenious 
automatic recorder of temperatures, is Morris Leeds’ inven- 
tion. I have intermittently followed the evolution of that 
instrument since I first entered the factory in 1919. Its 
growth since its invention in 1909, in response to the de- 
mands of the industries it serves and under the constant 
nursing of its guardians in the factory, has made it for me 
a fascinating example of group—I had almost said of demo- 
cratic—creation. But since it was born out of Morris 
Leeds’ mind early in the history of the business, I had 
assumed that the business itself had arisen out of its in- 
ventor’s life-long absorption in the scientific subtleties it 
embodies and his practical astuteness in foreseeing the de- 
mand for temperature-controlling instruments in a time 
whose prosperity so largely depends upon the use of such 
instruments, not only in the making of steel and its alloys 
but also in the efficient cracking of oil. As a matter of 
fact, it was an incidental by-product of his early Quaker 
bent or “conditioning” toward the socially useful which 
was without definite focus when he first entered business. 
It was only by accident that he did not become a manu- 
facturer of plows. For, after he had discovered that he 
was not cut out for teaching, plows seemed to him eminently 
to satisfy the admonition of a revered elder in the Society 
of Friends that in going into business young men had an 
obligation to search out an unpreempted and socially use- 
ful field. 

His reasons for giving up teaching and his manner of 
finding a business career are elements in the psychical medi- 
um through which the facts in the history of the present 
manufacturing organization must be appraised. 
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“T came out of college,’ he said in comment on my as- 
sumption that his invention and therefore his business had 
grown straight as an oak out of an acorn planted by his 
elders in his mind during infancy, “with no clear notion of 
what I wanted to do beyond the vague general feeling that 
it must be something socially useful. I was in a great state 
of uncertainty, greatly in envy of the fellows who knew 
what they wanted to do. At the time the only thing that 
occurred to me was teaching. I tried that for two years 
and made a sufficient failure of it to give me great respect 
I discovered from that attempt 
that it was not easy for me to make groups of people do 
the things I wanted them to do. In the scientific instrument 
business I found that you could get your results through the 
performance of the instruments themselves without having 
to sway people emotionally. Any good work in the develop- 
ment of the instruments would be appreciated by their users 
without an emotional appeal and even with indifferent sales- 
manship.” 

But that discovery was a matter of years. From teach- 
ing, he sought refuge in the established business of a Quaker 
elder who was a successful manufacturer of plows. That 
sturdy patriarch told him frankly that he meant to keep the 
business in his own family, that it were better for him to 
find an opening where he might forge out an independent 
career. But he was not ready for that bold adventure. He 
turned to another Friend, member of the largest scientific 
instrument-making and importing firm then in the country. 
“T was assigned,” he tells me, ‘“‘to the unpacking and exam- 
ining of instruments from England, France and Germany. 
I was not overworked. I was curious to learn what the 
instruments were in themselves and what they were made 
for. I was allowed to spend as much time as I chose read- 
ing catalogs and text-books. Many of the instruments were 
designed for laboratory use, especially in colleges and univer- 
sities—links between business and teaching. That job 
aroused my first real interest in instruments. I had found 
a congenial occupation.” 

Having found it, he trained for it, as a physician would 
train for a specialty. For him, business was to be a pro- 
fession. He obtained leave of absence to study at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin because of the high development of the 
instrument-making art in Germany. He visited factories 
there and wherever on the Continent the art flourished. He 
specialized in optics, on instruments for measuring light and 
sound, ‘That was the line he expected to follow. But chance 
again intervened, diverting him from optics as another 
chance had diverted him from plows. When he returned 
to America, a small concern specializing in electrical meas- 
uring instruments in which his employer had invested con- 
siderable money, failed. He was asked to salvage it. With 
his father’s help, he bought what remained of the enterprise. 

“The result of my haphazard way of getting my educa- 
tion”’—how often one hears that from American college 
graduates!—“and getting it in the wrong direction, was 
that my technical knowledge was limited along the very lines 
I have had most occasion to follow.” 


for the teaching profession. 


E took a partner with the requisite technical knowledge 
ei to reorganize and manage the factory while he him- 
self went out on the road. For him salesmanship meant 
cooperation with teachers and industrial engineers in the 
development of their techniques and the adaptation of his 


instruments to their needs. The factory soon became in 
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“Democracy joins Pan and Pentateuch” 


a very real sense a laboratory adjunct to colleges, to the 
newer metallurgical and the very new electrical industries. — 
The instrument industry began long ago in the experimental — 
laboratories of pioneering research scientists, in universities — 
more particularly. The largest department in the Leeds and ~ 
Northrup factory today is called the laboratory. The spirit 

of the plant, the atmosphere in which its production and 

personnel procedures have deyeloped are essentially those of — 


a laboratory. 4 


; 
In spite of his initial failure, the teacher in Morris E.~ 
Leeds has prevailed—the desire to harness knowledge to 
social purpose, With this difference, as distinguished from ~ 
the ordinary use of those terms among social reformers, that 
in a manufacturing enterprise the economic motive cannot i 
be held in contempt as of a lower order than the service 
A business must be financially successful if human , 
relationships within the plant are to be sound, if wages and 
interest on investment are to be paid—if it is to survive 
as a going concern. In both respects this business has been | 
successful; and it has been successful because the same + 


motive. 
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experimental and professional attitude has been applied to 
both its technical and human problems. To succeed, it has 
had to be an experimental laboratory in the problems of 
industrial government as well as in those of invention, 
design and manufacture. 
“There,” certain of my radical friends will tell me, “you 
have let the cat out of the bag. What you are talking about 
is the exceptional case, and if you were not blinded by your 
naive optimism you would see that in the things that human- 
istically speaking count most, even this case is not excep- 
tional. Is this plant, for instance, an organized plant?. Does 
its management cooperate with the independent, self-govern- 
ing trade unions? Do the workers control their jobs? Can’t 
they be fired if the management says so? Do they fix their 
own wages? Aren’t you really giving us a sample of the 
new scientifically-managed American feudalism?” 

The Marxian in me squirms. I hate to give up the 
heightened pulse beat of the militant soldier in the reserve 
army of the always “impending” proletarian revolution. 
The trump of the world-emancipating Day of Judgment, 
whether prophesied in the Son of Man Goes Forth To 
War or Workers of the World Unite—both streaming 
‘blood red”? banners afar—still has a mighty power over 
e. But not so mighty as it was before 1914, even before 
1918. War as the road to peace, whether in industry or 
mong nations, has lost its glamor, for me as for the Quak- 
ts. If science is not to become another tribal totem, a 
insel wrapping for another unreasoning folkway, it would 
eem wise, as Robinson suggests, to use it to bring enlight- 
ned order into human affairs. 

When I put my radical question to Morris Leeds, he 
oubts whether his attitude, his procedure is exceptional. It 
as grown out of the expediencies of a business which, like 
any others, has caught the attitude and spirit of science. 
‘I think,” he remarks, “that there is more going on that 
as a tendency in this direction than we realize, and that 
he spirit of the times is using many of us in ways that she 
as not troubled fully to explain to us.’’ When I raise 
hese Marxian perplexities, he raises counter-perplexities 
rom the side of the responsible executive. And so as before 
"e turn to the record of experience. 

Under his salesmanship and with the cooperation of his 
actory managing partner, the business grew. He had 
teamed of a small factory, employing some thirty or forty 
nen, where the relationships would be those of a family 
nd where the problem of apportioning the rewards of labor 
proportion to each person’s contribution to the value of the 
roduct would be simple; today, his factory and sales forces 
gether number about six hundred. There are men and 
romen in the factory with whom he has never spoken, 
“hose names he has never heard. This is a common 
Xperience in modern industry. It makes it difficult 

maintain the professional attitude, the family 
irit right down the line from president to ap- 
rentice. It demands the invention of tech- 
iques to take the place of direct personal 
ontact. It ripens the situation either for 
ilitaristic regimentation and arbitrary 
ecutive control or for experiments 
ward industrial democracy. Many 
the newer industries chose the 
rst, tempered by measures of 
nevolent paternalism; Morris 


But what is industrial democ- 


™ 
“eds chose the second. fs 97 TOU ONG 


“War has lest its glamour” 
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racy? Who has acceptably defined the term? Shall the 
business be turned over to the wage-workers? Even in 


highly socialistic Germany, when, after the revolu- 
tion of 1918, workers of the Liebknecht group took 
over certain factories, they found they were not pre- 


pared to run them and later the Socialists gave up the 
experiment. Shall the wage-workers have equal power with 
management in making executive decisions? Even the trade 
unions decline that. When, after the organization of the 
Nash ‘Tailoring Company in Cincinnati, Golden Rule Nash 
suggested a plan of workers’ ownership and management, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, probably best equipped of 
all American trade unions for sharing the responsibilities 
of management, dechned the offer. “I suggest,’ Morris 
Leeds interposes, “that it should be the ideal of democracy 
in industry to insure equality of opportunity; not equality 
of power or equality of reward, but an equal chance for 
each to rise to that level of reward and power for which 
he is qualified.” 


H yes, but who shall measure that qualification? I rise to 

our old debate over the thirty-three and the sixty-six 

per cent. Then I recall Robinson’s admonition to cultivate a 

critical, open-minded attitude, and return to the record, to 

Morris Leeds’ long-sustained effort experimentally to harness 
knowledge to social purpose. 

Midway of that effort, he turned to the experience of 
the English Quakers of whom Frankfurter wrote so en- 
thusiastically. 

“My mind was then fixed particularly on the problem 
of having a right relationship between the management, the 
ownership, and the people who came next to it’”—I quote 
from the stenographer’s record—‘‘and I remember thinking 
that there was a lack in the whole scheme of English 
Quaker ideas with which I came in touch. They visualized 
ownership and they visualized wage-workers; the in-between 
group, who, if you were going to proceed in the direction 
of democratic management, were the ones who would log- 
ically be the first to be taken into the democracy, they never 
said anything about. So far as I could gather from dis- 
cussions and what I read, there were no such people; but of 
course I knew there were lots of them.” 

“Such people?” I queried. 

“Well, take the plant of Seebohm Rowntree, for instance. 
I knew about that and heard a lot about him. Through 
him, I heard a lot about work people; but if there were 
feremen, plant managers, production superintendents or chief 
salesmen, I never heard anything about them. My concep- 
tion of the way to start a democracy in industry was to 
start it with the people who were most nearly in the 
management positions and who were. most likely to 
understand democracy and industry.” 

A paradox? Yes, if one thinks in the meta- 
physical terms of the eighteenth century demo- 

cratic tradition, in terms of an insurgent 
“people” pressing forward against a dominant 

“aristocracy” along the lines of hunting-age- 
patterns. Not necessarily paradoxical if 
j one thinks in terms of Mary Follett’s 

integrative unity which, under the in- 

3% fluence of the scientific attitude, as 

expressed in machines—whose be- 
havior is only the specifically con- 
ditioned extension of human be- 


havior— (Continued on p. 596) 
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How We Brought Farms to School 


By BR@Sene bc. COOLEY 
Crayons from life by Winold Reiss 


T was a bright but cold day, twenty-five 

Februaries ago, that I first saw Penn School. 

We had lingered over our breakfast at Frog- 

more, the plantation house which had been 

the home of its Founders since those war- 

time days when school-teaching was first 
started among the Island people. We had delighted in the 
comfortable beginning to our day, Josephus appearing first 
in his overalls to build the fires in the great fireplaces and 
later in his spotless white coat to bring in hot cakes from 
the kitchen across the yard. Around eleven o’clock we 
finally started down the road in an ancient buggy which 
was drawn by a 
cream-colored horse 
with the name of 
“Pleasant.” Surely 
his lines had fallen 
in pleasant places 
for rarely was he 
forced off the walk, 
his mistress. feeling 
that the use of a 
whip was wicked in 
itself, and a bad ob- 


inspiration of Hampton Institute. 


Liberty and Learning 


Here we have the story of the second revolution in a South Carolina country- 
side associated with Penn, the oldest school for Negroes in the South. In 
the January Survey Graphic, Miss Cooley told how her predecessors, its 
founders, beginning under the shadow of the Civil War, had demonstrated 
that the most backward of the slaves would respond to teaching. In this instal- 
ment we have the shift from an academic education, remote from the working 
life of the people, to a new order, ushered in twenty-five years ago under the 
In the next instalment, she will tell of the 
still more radical innovation of the last ten years which has brought the school 
to the farms, in ways that are significant to rural education everywhere. 


ject lesson to the people. Rare is the horse who would not 
take advantage of such kindness! 

For forty years and over, a devoted beaten track had been 
made between Frogmore and Penn School. Along the road 
we met boys and girls wandering toward the school all 
neatly dressed, for clothes have had a large part to play 
in the educational processes of this race who love color and_ 
beauty. ‘Best clothes for school and church had been the 
rule on St. Helena. 

We rejoiced in the bright colors of the Island as we 
drove the three miles to the little rambling schoolhouse that 
had played so important a part in proving that the field” 
hands, as well as the 
house slaves, were 
capable of receiving” 
an education. For. 
most of the Island- 
ers had been the cot- 
ton pickers on the 
large plantations 
which had raised the 
famous Sea Island 
cotton, and seldom 
had they come in 
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contact with their owners or with any form of white civili- 
zation. The setting of the old plantation life unfolded be- 
fore us. The dull browns of the old cotton stalks brought 
' into relief the vivid greens of the oaks and the pines. We 
came to a great meadow of marsh grass, with a little tidal 
river winding its way through; our sandy road became a 
white oyster shell causeway for a short distance; and lights 
and shadows played across the golden browns of the marsh. 
There was the occasional flash of a Kentucky cardinal and 
we heard the songs of many mocking birds. Even in Feb- 
ruary the white wild plum blossoms along the roadside made 
the chill air seem a contradiction, and brilliant sunshine 
made me forget the cold until we went into Darrah Hall 
to which the school bell was summoning the children. 

Here we sat and shivered! Never did I feel colder even 
in the snows of Dutchess County in our New York winters 
for here it seemed to be concentrated, intensified. About a 
hundred children faced us as we sat on the platform. The 
Hall was built to seat a thousand, and empty spaces stretched 
behind them. Even so, when the group of boys and girls, 
none of them clad warmly enough to sit in the cold, began 
to sing, we could forget our own shivering and theirs and 
listen to the harmonies of, 

Gib me dat ole time 
Gib me dat ole time religion 


Gib me dat ole time religion 
It is good enough fo’ me. 


religion 


It is good w’en you're in trouble 
It is good w’en de doctor gib yo’ obuh 
and so on, verse after verse till I found it impossible not to 
join. We all sang ourselves warm that morning. 
ATE comers began to drift in and took their seats facing 
the open door instead of the platform; a simple matter 
for the benches had no backs. That was the penalty for being 
late; a rather joyous penalty, I thought, for who would not 
rather look into the great oak trees than face the rather 
bleak walls? Before the chapel service was over there were 
almost as many children sitting backward as forward, and 
the empty seats between the two groups divided the “sheep” 
from the “goats.” Next we followed the long line of 
“Scholars” as they marched single file from Darrah Hall 
and scattered themselves among the various rooms. of the 
old school house of the sixties. There had never been any 
-noney to spend on plaster, but the rough boards had been 
painted a charming blue in some of the rooms, a perfect 
background for dark faces. Spaces painted black served as 
blackboards; a few old maps; a globe in Miss Murray’s 
room; rough desks made to seat two but often holding 
four; some book cupboards, and that was all! But no, I’ve 
forgotten to speak of the steves—an iron box stove in one 
orner of each room—and work began that morning in 
ach room with a general stove-stoking. 

While the classes were getting ready for the day’s work, 
which included the usual school motions as well as the fire 
vorks, I saw Miss Murray quietly turn back the hands of 
he little clock so the school should seem to begin at its 
egular hour of eleven o'clock in the morning instead of 
he actual opening that cold morning—after twelve. “It 
nakes no difference to the scholars,” she said, with her eyes 
inkling, and I knew why a little later when I discovered 
hat there were so few clocks in the homes that the sun 
ad to serve the purpose! 

Visiting the classes, I was amazed by feats of memory. 
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Pages of history were recited with hardly a word changed; 
long lines of presidents and dynasties could be given, dates 
included, without hesitation. The blackboards were cov- 
ered with examples in cube root and algebra; a group of 
the most advanced pupils were deep in Latin prose. Later 
we heard a class recite in physics though the little school- 
house could boast of no laboratory. In the geography class, 
they identified the black lines on the map as rivers, but these 
had nothing to do with the blue and shining tide-rivers some 
of them had crossed in coming to school. 


OME of the older boys learned something of the printing 
of bocxs from a small press used to print sheets written 
by Miss Murray containing the historical facts necessary 
for those who would try the ccunty examinations every 
spring and autumn. These printed sheets symbolized for 
me the old method of education—isolated facts learned not 
because they fitted into life but because they fitted into the 
examinations! 
The year’s work culminated in an annual exhibition. 
Darrah Hall would be crowded with the parents breath- 
lessly watching the feats performed by their offspring. On 
one such day the boys and girls in the history class were 
dressed as the kings and queens they recited about, and to 
the people and to the pupils it was a spectacle never to be 
forgotten. To show that they really knew the long line of 
England’s royalty, they were asked to recite backwards and 
beginning in the middle as well as forward. 

As we who had come from Hampton studied the old 
school and faced its problems—human problems they were— 
our first one was to adapt the methods we had learned in a 
large boarding school to a day school. Most training schools 
for Negroes are boarding schools. Here on the Island was 
exemplified the task of applying the new leadership to the 
difficulties, the needs, the opportunities of a community. 
The whole island was our dormitory; and in time the whole 
island was to become our school. The children returned 
to their homes each evening and so connected those homes 
with the school daily. The mass of children in a thousand 
countrysides in the South can not go to boarding schools. 
The rural teacher must be interested in the family as well 
as in the child and the larger community interests are as 
important as the class rooms. 


UR first step in reorganizing the work was to get out 
into the community, and in contrast to the plodding 
“Pleasant” who so calmly drew the buggy from Frogmore, 
Miss House and I boldly mounted the school horses (neither 
one of us ever having ridden before) and that first year 
began “shlashin’ about de Island.” “Dat big hawss is a 
vain ting fo’ safety,” old Mrs. Juno would often remind 
us, but we found it the best method of reaching the many 
homes up and down the oyster shell roads, and beyond them 
to the grass-grown lafies through which the children traveled. 
Then came our ponies which carried us over the Island. 
We learned to know the people and they began to under- 
stand us “foreigners” better. When the mother of six Penn 
School children said, “Yo’ aint foot my floor dis year,” she 
expressed a really keen regret; and when another said, 
“T’m glad to welcome de intelligence ob Penn School dis 
day” we felt spurred on to get about faster. The ponies 
began to be noticed. 
“Yo’ done git dat hawss up where yo’ come f’om,” de- 
clared a man we met on the road. (Continued on page 578) 
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“No, indeed,’ I 
Land’s End.” 

“Yo done mek him grow t’row the mout,” he exclaimed. 
Remembering the rough little creature we had brought in 
a few months before, we could see how the boys were spread- 
ing their lessons in animal industry into the community. 
These equine community workers really ushered in the 
school revolution for they showed the trotting Miss 
Ichabods the conditions on the farms and in the homes and 
the need for linking them up to the school. That work is 
now carried on by four regular extension workers of Penn 
School. Moreover all the class-room teachers are out in the 
fields for a part of their regular school time. 

“Dese teachers are here to lif? our boys and girls up- 
stairs. Too many fall on their way up. Not all reach 
upstairs, and I am one myself who slip, so now I cyan’ 
’spress myself as I wish,” said one of our young fathers. 
“Too many fall on their way up!”—that is the problem in 
all our rural work. In 1904, when our new work on the 
Island was still measured in months, I risked Ruskin who 
says, “I have always found that the less we speak of our 
intentions the more chance there is of our realizing them,” 
and began to publish as widely as possible the new plans 
for Penn, plans which were to make this school a community 
center, plans which called for a school farm, for adequate 
buildings, and trained teachers. Penn School graduates had 
stood by the school in those early days and had given back 
to the younger group all that had been given to them. To 
replace them with teachers with a larger training and out- 
look was a necessity and the most difficult operation that 
had to be performed in all the transformation. 


answered, ‘‘we bought this pony at 


HE building of a modern schoolhouse instead of the 
old one marked the change in more ways than size or 
newness. Here was our lever in introducing the idea of 
industrial education. That the new building cost money 
could be seen by the whole Island, and could be used to 
teach that education cost money! The little cross roads 
schools, maintained out of taxation by the county, ran for 
but four or five months a year. The people had been asked 
to pay ten cents for their larger chance at Penn when at 
last the Founders had been compelled to ask their help in 
supporting the school. When we arrived the fee had been 
raised to one dollar. It was a principle with Miss Murray 
that every child should have a free education as his due. 
It needed time and patience to convince her that the time 
had come to raise the fee to $5 at one stroke. The people 
were more easily convinced, though I heard one mother 
call it a “very expensionate school.” A parent would come 
saying that Ezekiel was “wut de five dollars, but Benola’s 
haid too t’ick,” and it looked as if an unfair division of 
opportunity were coming to the children. Right here we 
drove in our wedge. That parent would be told that he 
could pay the one dollar and that Benola could work out 
the other four. I think the children liked it from the 
beginning. It was a lot more fun for them to work in a 
group composed not alone of brothers and sisters; to have 
the leadership in work of a teacher instead of a parent was 
a novel change. It soon became the custom for all the 
children to work out the four dollars. Farm tools and 
scrubbing brushes for the first time took their proper place 
beside the books. 
Still the children came in their best clothes and it was 
a common sight to see boys working in their jackets with 
the sweat pouring off their faces. The fight for overalls 
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and work dresses is not fully won yet; but we can’t exp 
to accomplish everything in one generation. Clothes h 
been of the texture of freedom. ‘Come out ob dat fie’ 
Yo'll injure yo’ shoes!” was a call of distress from mo: 
than one parent; and a day school should meet th 
problem by providing dressing rooms and lockers. Th 
came to school often weary before school tasks could begin 
boys and girls walking from one to nine miles, and our day 
school has had to meet that problem too, and provide truc 
called “chariots,” which are sent to certain rallying poin 
to shorten the too-long walks. They take the place o 
dormitories in a measure and the children continue to 
the rural newspapers as they carry the news from school ‘ 
home every evening. 


es EY! yo better hol’ up yo haid an’ look at de sun an’ 
tell:me whut time he is,” explains another of our chief 
difficulties and one of our first goals. The sun is a poor 
timekeeper on cloudy days! The shriek of the oyster factory 
whistle, or that of the cotton gin; the school bells rung at 
intervals; ebb tide, flood tide, young flood, dayclean, or 
when “de fust star shine’”—all served the community, but 
time was of small importance as it was so shifting a thing, 
On rainy days there was no school. On gray days the late 
pupils far outnumbered the punctual ones. We had turned 
them about in Darrah Hall so they all faced the platform 
and some had learned more about time in earning that 
school fee; but there was always an uncertainty about o 
finding pupils in their seats in the morning. 
When we set out to break the island tradition that 
country children “had to be tardy,” we started the reform 
with great solemnity. The school was called together j 
before they set out for home. The unusualness of the time 
had its effect upon the group who felt the air charged wi 
something momentous. We gave them the figures of the 
week before. We showed them how much time had been 
actually lost for a week, and if continued what it meant 
for a month, for a year! We made a clear picture of the 


they could be late once a week. I think that seemed like a 
sort of gift to them! In fact we gave them five days a 
month, but after that they were to turn themselves out of 
school if they didn’t “catch the line” as it entered Darra 
Hall. We wondered that night what would be the out- 
come; we hoped it would eventually lead to clocks in the 
homes. 


EXT morning we had a breath-taking experience. 

the children came on time except one who crep' 
to the office for her “excuse” and in a week the “excuse line 
was reduced from sixty and over, to six! But the test te 
the principals and teachers came when the children beg 
to forget the solemnity of the first school meeting, and th 
had to turn back after the long walks, often because thei 
parents had exacted too long a home task before th 
started. 

However, the reform, drastic as it seemed, was 
turning point for a whole generation with regard to promp 
ness. The opening of school was gradually moved up from 
eleven o'clock to ten and finally to nine-thirty. Chap 
service also was changed to the noon hour so that workers 
on the farm could come in with less interruption—a definite 
step in the adjustment of school to farm, 

Raising the fee seemed to give new dignity to the sche 0 
The requirement that the pupils (Continued on page 599 
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How a Modern Farm Woman Gets On by Swap and Dicker 
By EVELYN HARRIS 


SUPPOSE I am a modern woman. I have 
succumbed to the “bob,” drive my own car, 
vote to suit myself, and have the mischief of 
a time in getting interest and taxes together. 
Since the death of my husband, three years 
ago, I have been carrying on the farm myself. 
My neighbors will bear witness that my crops are above the 
average, my cost sheet compares favorably with that of any 
other farmer in the vicinity, and my sales of fruit exceed 
any in this locality. I am convinced that my best chance 
to make a living for the five children is where I can have 
them with me at all times and can teach them something of 
the business which was their father’s and grandfather’s. 

My problem at this time is to try to discover where my 
chance for a profit disappeared in 1927 and how to grasp 
it in 1928. ‘Total sales were equal to one-half of the mort- 
gage. “Taxes, insurance and interest took just 25 per cent 
of total sales, containers and labor each took 20 per cent, 
fertilizer and spray material 10 per cent. Up-keep on old 

machines and the purchase of a little more, took the balance 
of the 100 per cent—and I had absolutely nothing left for 
a living. 
City folks think that country people get their living for 
nothing. But I know country women who sell all of the 
milk and use canned milk and imitation butter. The lady 
on the radio thought it much cheaper for the country woman 
to use three eggs than for the city woman to use them, but 
I’ll tell her now that in the winter the country woman’s 
eggs cost her around a dollar and a half a dozen—the price 
that she could get in the city if she were to sell them. We 
see our fresh vegetables as something which means hard 
labor for horse and man, much sweat of little children in 
gathering them, and a season of two months or three at the 
most, in which-to eat them. To have milk means that some 

man or boy must get up before light, and with freezing 
fingers coax it from the cow. The cow, by the way, has 
no regard for an eight-hour day nor a forty-hour week. 
She runs as steadily as the calendar, and if the boss decided 
to milk only five days a week, the cities would be howling 
blue murder. 

O. M. Kile, who writes quite feelingly on the subject of 
farms and their problems, says that “dairying utilizes unpaid 
family labor to a degree that few other lines of farming 

ean. When this kind of labor is not available, the dairyman 
usually quits, as farm labor is scarce.” Sometimes the wife 
is the unpaid labor. One man was bragging to me about 
making one thousand dollars last year on his cows. He ad- 
vised me to get a large herd. But I saw his wife pumping 
water for those cows to drink; she always went into the 
barn to help milk, washed the buckets, helped bottle the 
milk, and the little boy peddled it before school. The farmer 
made one thousand dollars—but he had not figured feed or 
help or interest. That was his gross amount. 

- City folks have such vague ideas about a farm. They 


seem to imagine that everything you could possibly want is 
there for the asking. Bless your soul, children need clothes 
and food here, and although I have enough corn to make 
a trainload of cornflakes, my profit on that corn crop will 
not buy enough cornflakes for the children for one year. 
About forty years ago, a man with $70,000 invested in 
farms had as good a chance to keep his family in style as 
did the man with that much money invested in a going 
livery stable. But the money we have in farms does not 
give us as good return now as if we had it invested in a 
filling station. True, we do run a filling station after a 
fashion, but folks are still praying each night, “Give us this 
day our daily bread!” They don’t pray for their gasoline: 
they still seem willing to pay for it! We have fresh eggs; 
I cannot swap a dozen eggs for a dozen oranges. We have 
chickens, yet they do not grow free. The very least on 
which a hen can be supported is about two dollars a year. 

Once a month we need hair-cuts, which we do not raise 
on the farm. Children need dentists, too. Forty years ago, 
they did not get them. The Lord sends the snow, but it 
took my profit on twelve cords of wood to buy each child 
a very ordinary sled. He sends the ice to us free, but what 
is ice unless there are skates and ice-cream? My children 
are very fond of both, and the steel worker belongs to a 
union, which sets the price on my children’s skates and the 
ice-cream freezer. Somebody around here is responsible for 
all sorts of entertainments, suppers and Chautauquas, and it 
knocks the spots out of a five-dollar bill every time I attend 
one. 

A new definition of a pessimist came to me over the radio. 
““A pessimist is he who turns out the light to see how dark 
it is.’ Once in a while a farmer must do just that thing. 
In 1924, but one young man in this county married and 
went to live on a farm. He lived there two years and then 
had to quit. One of my problems is to try to demonstrate that 
a young man can live on a farm, as I have two young men, 
one nineteen and one fourteen, and I do so want them to stay 
here. But most of the boys are leaving to go to the cities. 


HAVE three girls. They need and demand a good time, 

with those of their kind. The high schools in this county 
do not boast of many young boys, The town boys are in 
school, but the farm boys are not. If the girls are to live 
on the farms, they should have farm boys, of equal education 
and equal advantages, to live with them. Here in Mary- 
land the modern mother sees with dismay that the farm 
owners are leaving the farms, taking their children with 
them, and going into the cities and towns. In their places, 
are the sons and daughters of farm tenants. Sometimes 
these children are white, sometimes not. But in most in- 
stances, they are of another type, with other standards of 
living and entirely different customs. For the most part, 
they are not inclined to take part in the social activities of 
either clubs or church, and these are dwindling. 
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Forty years ago the owners lived on the fifteen farms along 
our road. ‘Their children sang in the church choir, attended 
the “institutes,” kept alive a going Farmer’s Club with a 
big monthly dinner held at the homes of the members; kept 
a good social hour weekly in the Grange, and had a good 
time generally. Now they are gone, and the fine hospitality 
of the Eastern Shore will be as hard to find as the famous 
box-wood, which used to frame the paths around the front 
yard. Most tenants use the front yard for the pigs, anyway, 
the front porch for a woodshed in the winter-time and a 
repository for various farming tools in summer. The owner, 
living in the town or the city (or the graveyard), cannot 
find enough cash after paying taxes, insurance and interest, 
to make repairs on the house. 

In the midst of all of this you will find a few, like my- 
self, who are trying to work against all sorts of odds. My 
problems are not the same as those of a woman in the city 
who finds education and recreation often provided by taxes, 
and ready for use; who can choose the neighborhood in 
which she wants to rear her children, and can usually figure 
on having enough cash to make her payments when they 
come due. 


Now I am not a weeper, nor a sleeper, nor a creeper. I 
am constantly looking for a chance to prove to myself that 
farming is a business that can be carried on like any other 
business. But the advice which is given us, though well- 
meaning, is of no practical value. Last year the county 
and state urged every farmer to have his soil tested to find 
out whether or not it needed lime. I am not sure who paid 
for all of this surveying. But I took samples, had them 
tested, and found out it would take five hundred and sixty 
tons of lime for my fields. I did not buy it, for I did not 
have the money. Had we purchased the lime and grown 
more stuff, we would have been in much better shape for 
bankruptcy than we now are! ‘The lime man would have 
had a profit, the railroads, and labor, but our surplus corn 
and wheat and other things would have been here yet to 
plague the life out of us. 


On the one hand, the fertilizer folks, the lime folks, the 
implement folks, the men who want to lend money for the 
federal government say, “Make two blades grow where 
only one grew before,” and then the whole lot of them say, 
“Of course you can do nothing with a surplus. The price 
you receive will have to be based on a world price.” But 
so long as they can make a profit on anything at all to sell 
a farmer, they urge him to buy—and pay later. 


OMEHOW, I cannot seem to be able to use the money 

I make this year for next year’s crop. It must always go 

for last year’s crop, with an interesting lot of interest follow- 
I am not alone in this. Most farm work is done just 
I am always hoping for a crop and a price the 
same year. Now, in 1925, I had a dandy price for my 
pears, but very few pears. In 1926, I had a dandy crop 
of pears, but a very small price. I cannot figure out whether 
I am hopefully hopeless, or hopelessly hopeful; but along in 
January each year, I begin to recover from my December 
depression, caused by fixing up my Orphan’s Court statement 
of cash received and cash expended, and begin to plan again 
for good crops. Right at this time, I feel like borrowing 
enough money to cover each orchard with high-priced fer- 
tilizer, intensive cultivation, and a cover crop. If I could 
get the credit, I’d purchase another sprayer and pipe water 
away out to the far orchard, so as to save time in the spray- 


ing, 


that way. 
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ing. I feel just like going to the city and buying about one) 
thousand tons of manure, and I want to plow up sod and 
plant fifty acres more corn, although I know very well that 
I lost money on my corn last year, and if I should have the 
crop which I hope to get when I plant it, so would the 
fellow next door, and the price would be lower than ever. — 
A person can have only a certain number of disappointments; ~ 
after that they cease to be disappointments, and he does 
not feel them. ‘That éxplains farmers, better than anything © 
else I can think of. It also explains their apparent willing- — 
ness to get along without money. 
In the beginning of my story, I told of spending 100 per © 
cent of my gross income, and did not mention living at all. 
That is one of my problems. For two years, it was taken © 
care of by the death of a relative and frequent contributions — 
of old clothing which were washed, ironed and made over — 
for myself and the children. There seems to be no one about — 
to die in the family this year, so I shall have to write maga- 
zine articles to make up for that, and I fear the stock of old 
clothing is greatly depleted. But of course, I am hoping — 
that I shall grow more and better pears, more and better — 
corn, more and better tomatoes, more and better wheat, more ~ 
and better eggs and chicks, more and better hogs and hay. 


OU can see that I have faithfully followed out an-— 
other of the pet schemes of the would-be farm advisers, ~ 
and have a good crop of “‘diversifycation” growing here. And ~ 
while it looks allright for the newspapers to preach it and 
the advertisers to preach it, yet that is the most expensiv 
crop we can grow. When every other business is advised ~ 
to concentrate on one or two things so as to make production 
costs low, does it not seem foolish to preach another doctrine — 
to farm folk? But the newspapers tell us to do it—and the © 
folks in the country just swear by their newspapers. One 
of my neighbors, much to his surprise, read of his own death 
in the morning paper. He at once called up his best friend 
and said, “Say, Jim, did you read of my death in this morn: 
ing’s paper?” 

“Sure,” said Jim, “where are you calling from?” 

A farm has to specialize some, and it cannot right-about- 
face when market conditions change. A pants factory is not 
prepared to turn over and make parasols if the market on 
pants becomes glutted. It is foolish to tell an orchardist 
that he must pull out his apple trees because there are too 
many growing, for he cannot turn his sprayer into a reaper 
if he should plant wheat, and thus put the wheat farmer 
out of business, nor can he use his picking bags and ladders: 
in producing eggs and milk. Neither can a man who has © 
studied fruit for years turn easily into a grain grower. 


A farmer has to be born a farmer. He just has to have 
an ear for the music which is to be found in the lowing of 
cows, an eye for the beauties to be found in the blosso 
of a potato or a tomato plant; and a heart strong enough 
to stand the prosperity of a.crop and a low price the same 
year. But here is Mr. Virgil Jordan saying in the Forum 
“Farming does not pay as a business, is not a success as an 
industry, and is unprofitable as an investment.” Then he 
adds, “Farming has never been and cannot be more than a 
home and a job... a way of living and a noble occupa- 
tion. . The only solution of the farm problem is not to 
devise ways by which the farmer.can get more money, but 
to free him from the bonds of artificial debt and desire which 
have made him want it at all.” — 

He is partly right. I find my desire for money, as such, 
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is rapidly dwindling. I want a fair exchange for labor. 
When I have a bill due, I look around the farm for a while 
to see if it is possible to “swap” something I have for some- 
thing I need (not want). I must purchase hair-cuts, six 
of them about every three weeks. The retail price on hair- 
cuts (I buy them by the dozen) is thirty-five cents here. 
I heard the wife of the barber say she wanted some corn- 
cobs to help her morning exercises in the old family kitchen. 
So I proposed that we exchange two wagon-loads of corn- 
-cobs for one dozen hair-cuts. My proposition was ac- 
cepted. 


HILDREN with no father need good reading material. 

All of my magazines “expire” in the cold of the win- 
ter, and at a time when everything is going out and nothing 
coming in. I looked around for something to trade. We 
had splendid apples down in the cellar, real old-fashioned 
Maryland apples. I wrote the editors of five magazines 
“regarding a trade, and so far four have accepted. I hope 
to serve them next year also. Taxes—three months overdue 
and interest to pay on them. What did the state need, 
which I had? Locust posts and gravel I found I could ex- 
change for taxes, and so it was done. 

To pay for the needed implements in these days, the 
farmer must have enough dollars to pay for union labor in 
-the manufacture, sale and transportation of those imple- 
ments. The only way in which he can get more dollars to 
pay fo- replacing these implements, is to receive more for 
his crop. With one or two exceptions, prices are lower 
‘than they were before the War, on crops grown in the 
United States, but production costs are still climbing up a 
ladder now ten years long. The first statement quoted from 
Mr. Jordan would seem to stamp him as a farmer, or the 
president of a bank in a rural community. The second might 
be paraphrased by using instead of the word farmer, the 
word teacher, or preacher or merchant, for those fellows 
have a home and a job—a way of living and a noble occu- 
pation, just like a farmer, except that the home is usually 
up-to-date in improvements and the salary of the job has been 
increased to enable his wife to buy a semi-annual pair of 
silk hose, a monthly ticket for a show, the current magazines, 
and an occasional vacation in the family flivver. 


HERE was a debate by radio on the subject of “The 

two-job wife.” Neither of the contestants was really 
qualified to talk on the subject. The first was a man and 
the second an unmarried woman. But volumes could have 
been spoken on this subject by the farm woman. Her side 
of the yarn is so seldom heard, or read. So-called farm 
magazines publish thousands of words about successful men 
on the farms and the money they make, but unless something 
is said about the women and unless the photo illustrating 
the story contains the likeness of the wife as well as the 
husband, I pass it by. City news-gatherers and city editors, 
as a rule, can see masculine success only, for that is the way 
in which most men are made in the cities—self-made, as it 
were. The city news-writer, interviewing the successful city 
business man, never thinks of the man as the husband of 
some woman. He sees him as the employer of some or 
many, as the case may be, so naturally, when he inter- 
-views the farmer, he never thinks of the man as only 
half of the business. And the other half, busy with the 
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children and the dinner and the chickens, is not inter- 
viewed at all. 

One of the leading southern farm magazines, carried a 
long story of the marvelous success of a certain farmer of 
my acquaintance, written up in good style and carrying a 
message to other farmers that there was a chance for them 
also to make good on high production costs and low selling 
prices. The photo showed a man with a comfortable waist- 
line and more weight than a hard worker could carry around 
with him. No photo was shown of his wife—the story told 
was all men—men—men. 

I happen to know the farmer of that story. He gets his 
children up from their warm beds at 4 A. M., winter and 
summer, and they milk and work in the fields until 8.45. 
They hustle into the house, grab a little lunch, hop a ride 
if they can to school, and stay there resting (?) until time 
for dismissal. School over, they hurry home. They can- 
not play basket-ball or baseball: they cannot “hike” with 
the Boy Scouts—they are not allowed to join them; they 
work in the field until sundown, which is about 7.30, then 
they come in and milk before they eat their supper and 
go to bed. With all of this, there is a constant nagging and 
cussing going on. This man is held up as a hard-working 
farmer, but the work is done by his wife and children. It 
is done on a sixteen-hour day. The mortgage will be paid 
off, but before that is accomplished he will be singing the 
popular song, “I’ve got to get myself some one to love,” 
for he will not be able to hire that quality of work at any 
price at all; he will have to marry it and raise another 
family of children. 


HE general run of magazine articles is just as untrue 

and as unfair as is this story. The tabloids would turn 
inside out over a story of a wife who crawled out of bed at 
4 A. M. to prepare breakfast for four little boys who were 
working in the stable, on tiny, three-legged milk stools. 
The Audubon society looks out for birds, the S.P.C.A. 
takes care of cats and dogs, but a man is allowed to treat 
his wife and children as he wants to—on a farm. I know of 
land-owners, living in the city, who look around to find 
the men with the largest families to till their farms for them. 
A college professor told me one day, in speaking of our 
families, that my children are an asset to me: his were 
liabilities. Why the difference? He lived in a town, I 
lived on a farm, his only explanation. Yet the state and the 
government together pay him enough to grow a family of 
liabilities while my assets are picking wild blackberries, or 
cultivated ones, getting full of poison oak and “chigger,” to 
help pay the taxes which pay his salary. 

The mother on a farm has identically the same problems 
as the mother in the city, plus the farm duties of a woman, 
which have not changed since the days of long ago, except 
that we do not spin nor weave our cloth. But we dye and 
press, boil our hams, make and bake our rolls in a stove 
burning wood. We heat the water for baths in a tea-kettle, 
do our own canning and preserving. Many times we churn 
our own butter, pick our own chickens. To provide amuse- 
ments for the children, we make our own candy and ice 
cream and cake. We make our own soap and do without 
face creams, powder and rouge. 

Except for these minor things, the farm woman and the 
city woman “are sisters under their skins.” 


HEY picture him as an engaging boy—an 

honor student in a large city high school, a 

leader in church and club, a “star” in his 

college entrance examinations. ‘Then, sud- 

denly, they say, there was ‘‘a mental change.” 

The lad who had been “of a religious turn 

of mind, of exemplary morals, and studious” became restless 
and morose. He left home for a year of wandering, of 
unsatisfying jobs, of the crimes of forgery, in which he was 
detected, theft, banditry and murder, with which he “got 
away.” Finally this youth, remembered by his high school 
principal and teachers as “‘a very bright boy, a good student 
and very popular,” confesses to the hideous killing of a 
little girl he had kidnapped for ransom. Young Hickman’s 
legal rights are being scrupulously respected. The boy will 
“pay the penalty of his crime,” the Los Angeles County 
authorities promise grimly, but the punishment is to be “‘as 
prescribed by law.” Perhaps a more civilized society would 
be concerned with finding out about Edward Hickman 
rather than with punishing him. It might ask physicians, 


psychologists, sociologists, educators, to study the boy him-- 


self, his ancestry, his mother, who once was a patient in a 
state hospital, his father who has “disowned” him, his three 
brothers, his school, his friends, his church—as far as pos- 
sible, all the factors that influenced his growth. This would 
not be done to insure the “punishment” or the “defense” 
of Edward Hickman. It would not be done for Edward 
Hickman at all. But from this likable young high-school 
boy, who became in a year the “fiend” of the nation’s head- 
lines, a civilized society might gain further insight into the 
dangerous and inevitable adventure of growing up and, 
through this clearer understanding, help for other eager 
vouths and for the adults whose hopes are centered in them. 


O UNDERSTAND a criminal is the first step in 

treating him safely and humanely. In his message to 
the New York Legislature, Governor Smith again recom- 
mends studying the feasibility of using a board of experts 
in mental and physical diagnosis to fix penalties individually, 
once the question of guilt has been determined in court. 
Massachusetts has a series of enlightened laws which require 
the psychiatric study of certain classes of prisoners, and the 
examination before trial by experts of the state department 
of mental diseases of certain others, including all persons 
indicted for capital offenses. This disinterested report be- 
comes evidence in the case, available alike to court, prose- 
cution and defense. Several years ago Massachusetts con- 
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fronted a situation which suggests that of young Hickman, 
in the case of a brilliant young physician who murdered his 
brother-in-law without apparent motive, asserting that God 
had directed him. Under the routine application of the law, 
four examining psychiatrists reported that he was suffering 
from an obscure mental disease which did not affect his 
intellectual faculties and might not become obvious for 
years. Upon hearing this, the district attorney declared 
that it was not the duty of his office to get convictions but 
to lay the facts before judge and jury, and that in view of: 
this report he would not oppose a verdict of insanity if 
directed by the court. The psychiatrists testified, a verdict 
of “not guilty by reason of insanity” was quickly returned, 
and in less than half a day the man was committed for 
life to the state hospital for the criminal insane. Thus at a 
saving of tens of thousands of dollars, without crue! 
publicity, or the demoralizing spectacle of paid alienists 
combating each other’s allegations, the ends of public safety, 
justice and humanity were quickly served. 


Say eee ee 


UT of the fury and fireworks of the Woman’s Party 

campaign for “equal rights” and the long fight of 
the trade unions, women’s clubs and similar groups for pro 
tective legislation for women in industry, there emerged 
more than a year ago a demand for a. non-partisan stud 
of “the effects of special legislation on the employment of 
women” (see The Survey, June 15, 1926, page 366). In 
the early stages of the investigation, the Woman’s Party 
condemned the undertaking as biased and unfair. The 
collection and tabulation of data by the Women’s Burea 
of the U. S. Department of Labor has, however, gone 
steadily forward. In her annual report Mary Anderson, 
the director, submits a preliminary statement of the findings 
The study, covering eight states, gave special attention to 
“five manufacturing industries which are typical of the 
different conditions of women’s employment—boots and 
shoes, hosiery, electrical apparatus and supplies, paper boxes 
and clothing.” The conclusions, as summarized by Miss 
Anderson, promise little aid and comfort to the opponents 
of protective legislation for women in industry: 

The regulatory laws as applied to the great bulk of women 
wage-earners ... do not handicap women but serve to .. . estab: 
lish the accepted standards of modern efficient industrial 
management. eee 

Laws prohibiting night work for women in industry seem 
generally to be merely a reflection of the usual attitude of 
employers regarding such work, but occasionally they result 
in a limitation of women’s employment... . 


EDITORIALS 


The laws that prohibit women’s employment in certain occu- 

ations have been found in a number of instances to be an 
mnecessary restriction. 
The most satisfactory future policy for legislation affecting 
vomen probably will be a more careful adjustment of laws to 
be requirements of certain occupations, a more specific stipu- 
ation of the type of worker covered by the law, and a replace- 
ent of prohibition by regulation except for such occupations 
s are shown to be more hazardous for women than for men. 


THE new Ford with its fifty-five miles an hour has 

caused one pedestrian to jump for his life before ever 
- reached the road. The new high speed, the new low 
rice, the inevitable regiments of new drivers seem to the 
ommissioner of health of New York State a new menace, 
» be measured in death-rates. In nine months there have 
een 1,666 deaths and 61,000 injuries in the state—six 
ves lost and 225 persons injured every day—more than 
ne total due to typhoid fever, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
ifantile paralysis, measles, and diphtheria. The time 
as come, Dr. Nicoll says in effect, when health officers 
ust blow a traffic cop’s whistle. Drivers’ licenses must 
ot be issued to sick men—even some epileptics have them 
ow. And automobilists must stop speeding, or an angry 
-gislature will place on every car a mechanical governor to 
x a top speed of twenty miles an hour. True enough. 
jut if Dr. Nicoll has ever driven in heavy traffic he must 
now there are times and places where twenty miles is a 
eckless speed. A mere maximum is not enough. Nor will 
rere be even a reasonable degree of safety until all traffic 
/ regulated on city streets, afoot as well as on wheels. 
all-playing youngsters must be kept from traffic streets as 
ars are barred from play streets. Darting women must be 
sstrained from thrusting their perambulators in front of 
loving cars in greedy haste to save one minute at the 
rice, perhaps, of one child and the nervous wrecking of 
ell-intentioned drivers—such as editors. Dr. Nicoll will 
ave to go on adding up deaths and injuries in his official 
ibles until he, or someone, puts New York in line with 
ore advanced states, which give a ticket to any pedestrian 
‘ho goes on red or stops in mid-street on green. 


'N the Chicago Tribune of December 1, in an interview 
_ discussing the sudden announcement of his appointment 
; the health commissioner, Dr. Arnold Kegel was reported 
s saying: “For the present my purpose will be to keep 
1¢ Health Department up to its present high standard. 
‘here will be no immediate changes in personnel, although 
the mayor wishes to have any of his friends placed in the 
epartment, I shall try to cooperate. Thus far, however, 
2 has offered no advice as to what I should do, and I take 
that he is going to give me free rein to do as I like.” 
fence the friends of public health in Chicago may take as 
ey please the announcement that on December 24 the 
sistant health commissioner and executive secretary of the 
partment, Dr. John C. Geiger, received a year’s leave of 
sence, and a day or two later Dr. Isadore S. Falk, director 
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of surveys in the department, turned in his resignation at the 
commissioner’s request. Dr, Geiger, who says his with- 
drawal is permanent, was formerly an epidemiologist of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and is a professional lecturer 
in public health administration at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Falk is associate professor of bacteriology at the same 
institution. Moreover, the end is not yet. On the last day 
of 1927, Dr. Kegel announced the suspension of Arthur E. 
Gorman, Chicago’s chief sanitary engineer, who, incidentally, 
is not an employe of the Health Department, but of the 
Department of Public Works. Mr. Gorman came to Chi- 
cago four years ago from the federal health service and dur- 
ing his service Chicago’s disastrous typhoid-rate has been all 
but obliterated. Last June the American Waterworks Asso- 
ciation gave him their medal for the most distinguished pro- 
fessional accomplishment during the year. No charges have 
been made public. It is understood that southside Chicago 
had been complaining to the Health Department of the 
taste of chlorine in its drinking water, following a recent 
southeast storm which had blown the wastes from the 
Calumet River close to the Chicago intakes and necessitated 
extra precaution to protect the water supply from contamina- 
tion. From all present information it appears that Mr. 
Gorman has been penalized amazingly for doing his clear 


and inalterable duty. 
\ \ 
N 


WN 


HE Emergency Committee for Strikers’ Relief, Room 

1027, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, is broadcasting 
an appeal for “nearly half a million miners and their 
families . . . most of whom have been without work or pay 
for eight months or more.” Suffering is intense. Babies, 
says the appeal, have not tasted milk since spring. Children 
are without shoes and stockings. Evicted families, housed 
now in improvised barracks, are on starvation rations and 
short of fuel. Industrial warfare has brought more than a 
million of our fellow-citizens a calamity which, had it 
resulted from war, from earthquake, fire or flood, would 
mobilize the Red Cross, thousands of relief workers and 
millions in food, clothing and money. This immediate 
tragedy at our doors makes all attempts to allocate responsi- 
bility for the disastrous condition of the richest bituminous 
coal fields in the world untimely and inhuman. Whatever 
one may think of the ineptness of the present leadership of 
the United Mine Workers union, of the managerial incom- 
petence of the owners, of the inertia and callousness of state 
and federal officials, the stark fact is that men, women and 
children, innocent victims of industrial warfare, are hungry, 
cold, inhumanly wretched. If as a people we have shown 
ourselves incapable of bringing order, efficient production 
and stable employment to the industry which is preeminently 
our basic industry, it should not be said of us that because 
of warring partisanship we refuse to extend the barest 
necessaries to women and children who are paying the grim 
penalty of our national failure. The appeal of the Emergency 
Committee bears seventy names, among them those of Susan 
Brandeis, Mary Dreier, John Lovejoy Elliott, Homer Folks, 
Dr. A. L. Goldwater, Paul U. Kellogg, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Bertha Poole Weyl and Lillian D. Wald—names which 
guarantee that money and supplies will be used fur purposes 
in which all persons of good will must want to share. 


Through Neighbors’ Doorways 


A Department Devoted to Affairs Called “Foreign” 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


PPOINTMENT of Henry L. Stimson of 

New York to be governor-general of the 

Philippines, succeeding the late General 

Leonard Wood, may mark the beginning of 

a new—whether or not final—phase of our 

more or less erratic relations with that 
territory and its peoples on the far edge of the Pacific. It 
comes at an opportune moment, and off-hand it looks like 
a propitious event, for reasons similar to those giving that 
character to the advent of Dwight W. Morrow in Mexico. 
The only serious compunctions arise out of the fact that 
Mr. Stimson is more than sixty years old, and the Philippine 
climate and physical conditions—to say nothing of arduous 
trials and exactions inherent in the nature of the task—are 
not over-salubrious toward elderly persons unaccustomed to 
them. Even at the best of it, the time-probability suggests 
a regrettably slender and diminishing margin for the insti- 
tution and direction of policy. Mr. Stimson has many 
qualities of head and heart to fit him for this most difficult 
job; from every possible angle of approach may well arise 
prayers that his physical resources may prove adequate. 
Also and particularly that the successor of President 
Coolidge, whoever he 
may be and whatever his 
political faith, shall not 
interfere for any merely 
partisan reason in a situa- 
tion whose difficulties its 
history has- made already 
more than sufhciently in- 
tricate and baffling. 


ROM the beginning of 

our relations with the 
Philippines, they have been 
bedevilled by political hy- 
pocrisy, confusion of coun- 
sel, uncertainty of purpose, 
and too frequent changes of 
personality at the top; these 
things interwoven with the 
abiding belief on the part 
of the Filipinos that the 
real heart of the American 
people, if it could express 
itself, would be in sym- 
pathy with their aspirations 
toward liberty and _ self- 
government. When Dewey 
in May, 1898, smashed the 
Spanish power in the archi- 
pelago, they took it. for 


Kirby, in New York World 


“But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
leaving no track behind” 
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ments of liberation from a tyranny which had ridden them 
for three centuries. With astonishment and dismay the 
received General Merritt’s refusal to permit them to take 


the Spanish troops. When by payment to Spain 6 
$20,000,000 we took title in fee, so to speak, and came inte 


upon our troops, and fought them with a ferocity a 
sustained spirit greater than they ever had exhibited im 
their insurrections against Spain. But during all those three 
years from 1898 to 1901 they were buoyed by the hope that 
the Republican Party would be overthrown and their im 
dependence granted in accordance with what they believed 
to be both the Democratic intention and the real desire of 
the American people. 
It is no figure of speech that the Filipino hope of inde 
pendence has risen and ebbed with the fluctuations of out 
own political tides. They have read our political platforms 
reeking with insincerities toward them; they have heard ow 
slogans, running the gamut 


“benevolent 
and the army’s 
*em with a Krag,” to 
pressions in party platfor 
justifying them in expecting 
an emancipation proclama 
tion over any week-end. 


E ARE no longe 

in a position to dis 

cuss honorably in principle 
whether the Philippines 
should or should not hay 
independence. To that 
have pledged ourselves un 
equivocally. 
It might have been pos 
sible to quibble over the 
resolution adopted by the 
United States Senate in 
February, 1899, in rati 
ing the treaty of peac 
with Spain. That resolu 
tion does not mention in 
dependence: 
Resolved, that by the rati- 


fication of this treaty 
peace with Spain it is nol 
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ntended to incorporate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
nto citizenship of the United States, nor is it intended to 
yermanently annex said islands as an integral part of the 
erritory of the United States; but it is the intention of the 
Jnited States to establish in said islands a government suitable 
o the wants and conditions of the inhabitants of said islands, 
0 prepare them for local self-government and in due time to 
nake such disposition of said islands as will best promote the 
nterests of the citizens of the: United States and the inhabi- 
ants of said islands. ; 

It does disavow any intention permanently to annex the 
slands, and the political background of the time of its adop- 
ion was such as to justify the construction that eventual 
ndependence was implied. Re- 
zardless of that, however, and of 
unything and everything that 
may have been said or done in 
-he meanwhile, including  in- 
sessant agitation on the part of 
in increasingly numerous and 
‘epresentative section of the 
Filipino people, seventeen years 
ater the pledge was made specific 


authority— 


seyond recall. The so-called What would I do first? 

Jones Act, approved August 29, [ith regard to the Philippines? 
1916, providing the present With vi. a 

scheme of government, says it pee COOL? | Rae Gilt: 
unmistakably : 


It has always been the purpose 
of the people of the United States 
(0 withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can 
»e established therein. 


As President Wilson said in 
my hearing as long ago as May, 1913, the troublesome 
factor in the problem was “not whether, but when.” 

Nor is it even so simple as that. Underlying the question 
of when are the even more perplexing questions of how 
and of what do we mean by “independence” ? 

JT IS futile now to dispute, or to talk at all, about the 
|. merits of our action in taking the Philippines. All that 
is water over the dam. Of our own free will we bought 
‘hem. We did not “wrest them from Spain,” in any proper 
sense of the expression. With cold cash we paid for them, 
after many months of hot debate, not only in the American 
Jelegation to the peace commission and in the Senate 
prior to ratification of the peace treaty, but among the 
people generally. The matter figured heavily in politics. 
Vany were in favor of sailing away and leaving the islands 
ro their fate, or giving them back to Spain, as the British 
lid once after “conquering” the city and environs of Manila. 

The truth is that we paid twenty millions largely to save 
the faces of the Spanish peace commissioners and preserve 
them from being lynched when they got home. As a man 
familiar with the facts said to me once in Washington: 
‘We licked them and stripped them to the buff, and this 
was by way of being a barrel to walk home in.” 

President McKinley himself told my informant that 
while he believed we must take the islands, they would be 
a source of endless trouble to us. Which prophesy certainly 
has been made good! 

We have invested in the Philippines a staggering total 
of American blood and dollars. Hundreds of millions. 
In the first ten years it cost us more than half a million 


“opinions”? 


Ask Yourself Another 


Suppose I were the president of the 
United States or otherwise charged with 
responsibility and clothed with adequate 


W hat would I do? 


With regard to any of the other prob- 
lems upon which I credit myself with 


How much pains have I taken to know 
what I am talking about? 
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merely to bring back our dead. For the care of this somewhat 
grudgingly adopted child of alien blood, and its preparation 


thus far for a responsible posture in the world, we have given 
costly hostage. It is up to us to follow through. 


temperament, our government and institutions, nor by 
experience, are we fitted for colonial empire. Ancient Rome 
did it . . . successfully? Where is the Roman Empire now? 
Even Great Britain, however reluctantly and perforce, is go- 
ing out of that business, in favor of consent-of-the-governed. 
All that old sort of thing is going out of fashion in the world. 

Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that when people, however 
foolishly, however ill-prepared by 
experience or understanding of 
the task, adopt a child, severing 
his relations with supposedly unfit 
parents and environment deemed 
less favorable, their chief obliga- 
tion is to the welfare of the child. 
It is not permitted them, more- 
over, to tire of their bargain be- 
cause he squawks at night, is nei- 
ther docile nor appreciative, or is 
otherwise rambunctious. They 
may not turn him back as if noth- 
ing has happened, or kick him out 
to meet as best he may the greed 
and buffets of the world. Waiving 
the matter of kidnappers abroad, 
adoption involves responsibilities 
of education and care while the 
child is growing up. 

Also, it involves recognition of the arrival of approximate 
maturity. Parents have a tendency to reluctance at that point. 
Authority seldom lets go gracefully. We are no longer dealing 
with the Philippines of 1898. Immeasurably this people has 
advanced. American influence and ideas, American school- 
teachers, American administrators, together with the general 
awakening of the Orient, have wrought a magic. Say, if 
you will, that the adopted child is merely adolescent, there 
nears the time for beginning to stand alone—the right to 
stand alone and blunder into experience and wisdom; even 
though perhaps still within the family circle. 


Nee by the nature of our traditions and national 


Y WHAT test shall that time, that right, be assessed ? 
Of independence: What shall that mean? There are 
many kinds and degrees of independence, and all of them 
have their limits. There is the independence of Illinois and 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia; of Cuba; of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti; of the Island of Jersey and New- 
foundland ; of New Zealand and Ireland; of Straits Settle- 
ments and British North Borneo; of the Ukraine and of 
Switzerland. Each is peculiar, and each is in some way 
conditioned; responsibility goes with each proportionately, 
and authority co-extensive. The question is practical as well 
as sentimental. For the sake of loyalty to the words of a 
slogan shall we “free’ the Mohammedan Moros of 
Mindanao by putting them under the rule of the Christian 
Filipinos of Luzon, to resume the mutual throat-cutting of 
old? Or shall we give independence to a part of the Philip- 
pines but not all? This matter requires precision, and pre- 
cision demands recognition of facts. 
On the other hand, as for waiting until, as per the Woods- 
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Forbes formula quoted below, the people of the islands 
have “thoroughly mastered tne powers already in their 
hands’—what means “thoroughly mastered”? To wait 
until they have shown the genius for civic efficiency and 
honesty exhibited say in the city government of Philadelphia, 
New York or Chicago? Why not abolish local self-govern- 
ment from the towns and villages of New York State as 
long as local officials steal or are sloppy in their book- 
keeping? Can we with straight face demand of the 
Filipinos compliance with standards beyond our own 
achievement ? 


HE responsibility is ours. 
We cannot escape it if we 
would. And the corollary is in- 
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Must The Filipinos Wait 


Filipino spokesmen thus far have raised no objection to him 

Mr. Stimson has put his finger upon the essential sore 
spot in the situation; which is the absence of a frankl 
declared and consistently applied policy and intention backe 
by the intelligent understanding of the American peopl 
In an article published last April in Foreign Affairs, after | 
visit to the Philippines, he said: y 


The first and principal step would be the public avowal o 
a stable American policy toward the islands, even of the mos 
general character. This, of course, is not easy, because i 
depends finally upon the cultivation of an intelligent publi 
opinion in America and cannot be accomplished by any statutor 
enactment. The road to it would be by the abandonment 0 
all planks for “prompt Philippine 
independence” in party platforms; 
by repeated manifestations of aj 
consistent policy on the part of! 


evitable. General Wood and ag : ] ; our executives and our Con. 
W. Cameron Forbes (the ntil their self-government is as free of gresses of both parties backedi 
latter previously a  governor- graft as New York or Chicago? by similar consistent expressions off 


general of the islands) stated it 
in 1921, when President Harding 
sent them to report on twenty 
years of American rule: 


Until they have 


That the present general status 
of the Philippine Islands continue 
until the people have had time to 
absorb and thoroughly master the 
powers already in their hands... 
and that under no_ circum- 
stances should the American 
government permit to be estab- 
lished in the Philippine Islands 
a situation which would leave 
the United States in a position 
of responsibility without au- 
thority. maces 

This concurrent responsibility - 
and authority of ours has been exercised in erratic fashion; 
first by soldiers with raw force and concomitant bloodshed 
and mutual contempt and hatred; then during twelve years 
of relatively peaceful administration by American commis- 
sioners under a series of governors-general—Taft, Wright, 
Ide, Smith, Forbes. 

Then came a sharp break, while Francis Burton Harrison 
undertook drastically, even recklessly, to surrender authority 
to the Filipinos; unquestionably with widespread demorali- 
zation of efficiency and financial stability, as well as ominous 
recurrence of epidemic disease. But it was the first real 
attempt at fulfillment of our pledges. It is difficult to main- 
tain that it was not substantially premature. 

Then came General Wood, greatly tightening the grip 
and resuming exercise of the powers reserved under the 
Jones Act, which had been largely surrendered by Harrison. 
His regime was characterized by constant friction to the 
point of deadlock, with the Filipino leaders and politicians. 
Give Wood full credit for efficiency and a certain grim ‘kind 
of tact; the fact remains that his psychology was that of the 
professional soldier, to whom the aspirations of democracy 
and the theory of learning self-government by blundering 
experience is at best of academic interest. Anyway, he died, 
leaving his work unfinished, and the way open for a policy 
less iron-fisted even if short of the Harrison complaisance. 


responsible? 


sake or ours? 


O NOW comes Stimson, with the civilian point of view 
and a record of at least some degree of “pacification” — 
such as it may eventually be shown to have been—in 
Nicaragua. He has been secretary of war, and was a 
friend and admirer of General Wood; nevertheless 


“mastered the powers 
already in their hands’ 


Who are we to insist upon standards 
beyond our own achievement? 


What do we mean by “independence”? 
What do they mean by “independence” 
What do the facts call for? 


Shall we surrender authority and still be 


Are we keeping the Philippines for their 


opinion by our press and others 
leaders of opinion. 


’ like us? 


The Filipino leaders seem to 
think they can do business with! 
Stimson as they were not able) 
(or perhaps disposed) to do wi he 
Wood. Is it too much to hope 


tation of words, and the use that 
is made of the logic of actual events; the degree of common 
sense and tact exhibited practically, in the application of 
declared principles, in concrete circumstances as they arise 
day by day. Those circumstances are always concrete, and 
call for brass-tacks decisions, human actions including the 
words that accompany and explain them. Not only what 
is done, but the way it is done. Face-to-face with facts, 
theories bend and phrases lose preciousness. Everything 
depends then upon transparent honesty of purpose and sin: 
cerity of spirit. Then is proved what mettle of man is in 
responsibility and power. 


T IS very simple and easy for critics and enthusiasts 

neither charged with responsibility nor clothed with 
authority, in this or any other matter, to adopt a pleasing 
formula, such as “Liberty for the Filipinos,” “Abolish Im- 
perialism,” ‘the White Man’s Burden,” or what-not other 
fine-sounding bunch of words, and yawp it in the ears of 
those who are doing the best they know how, according to 
their lights, powers and capacity. We word-spouters are 
doing this all the time. Doubtless it is more or less useful 
on the whole and sometimes it is well-founded; but not 
infrequently we do not know what we are talking about. 
It is a fine corrective to stop in mid-rush of eloquence of 
this sort and soliloquize in such fashion as this: 

Suppose I had both the responsibility and the authority 
what would I do? What would I do first? 

Yes, in the Philippines. Or in Nicaragua, Haiti, Mexico; 
with reference to the League of Nations and the World 
Court: or any other subject buzzing on the street corners. 

We have lately seen what (Continued on page 596) 
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“You sit in the room with the Irish Players and follow many threads as you do in a family” 


Irish Homespun 


HE Irish plays we know are of two kinds: 
those of cottagers and countryside wherein 
‘leprechauns and blarney, rural folk-lore, 
pigs, and poverty, all swirled in blue peat- 
smoke, weave themselves into © peasant 
tragedies, and those in the heroic tradition— 
peopled with kings and pale ladies, misty in Keltic symbolism 
and dim poetry. Both are romantic as only Ireland can be. 
Now comes Sean O’Casey, once dock-walloper and hod- 
carrier, to write Juno and the Paycock, a realistic drama of 
tenement life in Dublin town. 
_ We did not know that “Dublin is a city of tenements,” 
-as Padraic Colum says in his charmingly intimate book, 
~The Road Round Ireland (Macmillan). “In 1924 there 
were in this city of 400,000 some 40,000 families living in 
one-room tenements made from the fine old houses of an 
earlier day.... The sight of eighty-four children in a single 
house made one reformer take up the task of getting houses 
built for the poorer people. Dublin, a distributing center, 
not self-supporting with productive industry, has developed 
a type of casual and unskilled labor that drifts into tene- 
ments because the earnings are never enough to build 
houses on.” 
This gay, moving, and finally tragic play is a picture of 


this life in one room through which passes a motley pro- 
cession of the neighborhood clan—drinking, singing, cursing, 
praying, dying people, each limned by O’Casey’s miraculous 
gift of character-drawing as an authentic person as real as 
mud and as Irish as the shamrock. Juno is the heroic and 
long-suffering mother, in spite of Hell with a song on her 
lips. The Paycock is her husband, Captain Boyle (he once 
traveled on a collier to Liverpool) who has pains in his 
legs when a job is named and boozes away his days with 
Joxer Daly. The Joxer is inimitable, a cadging wastrel, 
who spouts tags and platitudes—‘‘Nil desperandum,” he 
says, ‘Nil desperandum.” You laugh at him and despise 
him, victim of the eternal bull in Irish character. The Boyle 
son glooms by the fire, one arm gone in the fraternal strife 
between Free Staters and Republicans in 1921 to 1923. 
His sister primps and gets seduced by a palavering school- 
teacher. O’Casey knows what tenement life does to the 
young. 

Act II shows the Paycock playing the magnifico on credit 
granted because he has come into a legacy. New furniture 
and a gramophone adorn the barren room. ‘There is a 
party—of course—so Irish, and gay, and quarrelsome, and 
so richly done by these Irish Players that you whistle the 
tunes in companionship. Then this laboring-man playwright 
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springs his trap. The legacy turns out to be a mirage; 
instalment men cart off the chairs and gramaphone; Mary 
Boyle is found with child; the son is dragged off, beseeching 
the Holy Mother for mercy, by Republican soldiers whose 
comrade he has betrayed; the Paycock and his Joxer roll 
in drunken recriminations on the bare floor; black tragedy 
circles the desolate figure of Juno—the everlasting Irish 
mother who has toiled and suffered to make of this tenement 
room a home. Fate chalks up too heavy a score for one 
family, but not heavier than O’Casey knows is paid every 
day somewhere in any tenement. 

For this workman won through to be playwright for his 
own people knows his “tay.” He knows their gaiety, 
courage, glimmering wit, religious. fervor, and patriotic 
devotion; he knows, too, the idle playboy soul, the love of 
drink, the improvidence, the brawling among patriots, and 
the cramping superstition. All of these are hinted in the 
play, but without propaganda labels. Indeed, he leaves you 
to decide whether these folks he loves are victims of environ- 
ment and economics, or victims of their own Irish souls. 
But he never lets you doubt these are people. They come 
on stage trailing along some fantastic story of a life, and 
they go on living after the curtain drops. I expect to drink 
with Joxer and crack wits with Mrs. Mazie Madigan when 
I go to Dublin. 

Here enters the triumph of these Players come to us 
from the Abbey Theater. Each insists on creating of his 
part an individual, and savors any “fat” bit of stage busi- 
ness to the, last drop; but nobody stars, or “steals the 
scene.” ‘The ensemble is as fluid and rhythmic as running 
water. You sit in the room with them and follow many 
threads as you do in a family. It’s that life-like. And oh! 
the joy of their speech, scented with the brogue, and full 
of reverence for the spoken tongue! Colum gives credit to 
Frank Fay of the National Theater Society for establishing 
an appreciation of speech as one of the great traditions of 
the Abbey Theater: “A play has to be talked into existence, 
and good plays are plays that are talked into existence enter- 
tainingly and beautifully.” Sean O’Casey’s is—and we 
wish lisping, lazy-tongued Broadway could go to school 
there. Whether as a funny-bitter revelation of Irish 
character, or of the gifts of the Irish Players and their 
laboring-man playwright, Juno and the Paycock is rich meat. 

LEON WHIPPLE 


Voices Prophesying War 

THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA, by Nathaniel Peffer. John Day. 
312 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

PEACE OR WAR? by Lt.-Commander J. M. Kenworthy. Boni & Liveright. 
338 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE WORLD WAR, by Harold D. 
Lasswell. Knopf. 233 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. 

FIVE WEEKS: The Surge of Public Opinion on the Eve of the Great 


War, by Jonathan French Scott. John Day. 305 3 Pr 2.50 - 
paid of The Survey. 4 goo8 oe oe Pi ee 


HE first need of this age is faith—faith, as Count 

Keyserling puts it, that life has meaning. Without 
that, we are monkeys chattering in a jungle. The second 
is that ‘we concert together to stop war. If we do not, 
then whatever we care for—art, science, happiness—all are 
going down in a ruin of civilization. I speak from the heart 
for I am just back from the front—of the next war! That 
front is now only in books, but if these authors be wise 
prophets it will become real in blood and agony unless we 
labor today, as they beseech us to do, to uproot the causes. 
For these are solemn books of warning by men of intelli- 
gence, not scare-mongers, who‘agree and, I think, prove that 
war is already crescent in the womb of fate unless men 
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deny it with some new and audacious spiritual wisdom. 
I urge you to add these volumes to that little Library 
Against War in which we already have certain plays like 
The Enemy, Spread Eagle, and Heartbreak House. 

Intelligence can do nothing when Mars tramples in the 
presses, That lesson is learned. But now at peace, we are 
keeping the faith with posterity in one thing: we are record- 
ing with blazing passion and ice-cold intellect what obscene 
thing war is, and how it is born of fear and greed, and with 
what malignant destruction it can be waged tomorrow. No 
banker or statesman can ever plead an alibi of ignorance 
again. What can be done by the frail barricade of the mind 
is being done; who runs may read; and if we go to war 
again it will be because we have loosed forces too big for 
intelligence to curb, or because, as Peffer half intimates, we 
cannot learn anything from anything. 


N The White Man’s Dilemma, Nathaniel Peffer brings. 

economic imperialism up-to-date and shows that it is bank- 
rupt in ideas. 
machines, had to have raw materials and markets for the: 
surplus. They went and took them, and as the world grew 
crowded, fought among themselves for more people to ex- 
ploit. That was the tap-root of the World War. They 
built up a whole system of colonies, concessions, spheres, 
extra-territoriality, and so forth, disguising the game as “the: 
White Man’s burden” and ruling by war-machines and by: 
creating an inferiority complex. The sporadic revolts were 
quelled, but native hatred grew to bursting. ‘There is a 
keen chapter on the personal genesis of this antagonism. 
White men grow hysterical with the heat and boot natives 
off the sidewalk really because the natives omit handker- 
chiefs. What the natives hate is the loss of self-respect, and 
our despising them as backward. The Anglo-Saxon has been 
peculiarly inflexible; middle-class tradesmen go Mayfair 
when living in treaty-ports. 

‘But everything we sent in to the area was “intrinsically 
infectious.” “The Gospels contain the most subversive doc- 
trine ever enunciated to mortal man.” We spread national- 
ism, democracy, literacy, and communication. Liberals at 
home, to swallow the dividends, had to mingle seizure with 
service. Joseph Chamberlain, doing “civilization’s work” in 
South Africa, could not forbid Britons teaching natives to 
read, even if Cecil Rhodes pointed out that some day they 
would take to reading Magna Carta. So the seeds of dis- 
content were sown, and the crop reaped during the World 
War and after. The backward folks saw white men fighting: 
white men all over the world—gone savage. Whites taught 
natives to hate and attack other whites. No punitive ex- 
pedition came—the white man was vulnerable. Propaganda 
entangled the fatal moral issue in its web, and taught that 
this was a democratic war to give all people the right of 
self-determination. "They heard and believed Mr. Wilson. 
Finally, they have become disenchanted with the marvels of 
Western mechanical civilization. They have decided they 
will take only what they judge good, and not take any by 
force. 

And so, Mr. Peffer concludes, the game is up. The white- 
man’s dilemma is simply this: Will he get out of these 
places, or wait to be kicked out? The first choice will be 
costly to him, for his machines have learned to depend on 
the raw materials the natives are not trained to produce, 
and costly to the natives, for he has brought blessings such 
as stability, order, and sanitation. The second choice means. 
war, and infinitely higher costs. The issue will be decided’ 


His nub is that the industrial empires, using: 
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all over the world in the next generation, and by economic, 
not moral, forces. Mr. Peffter’s book is not new doctrine, 
but it drives the facts home with fierce clarity. What is 
your answer to his riddle? 

Commander Kenworthy gives an even completer diagnosis 
of the possible and even threatening causes of war. He 
traverses the world map, pointing out spot after spot where 
the conflagration may burst forth. His researches into na- 
tional jealousies, racial quarrels, economic rivalries are en- 
cyclopedic. He speaks of greater armaments, vaster mili- 
tary budgets, and the intense researches to discover new 
methods of killing with professional knowledge, for he comes 
of the aristocratic war clan of Britain and was once a mem- 
ber of the Admiralty War Staff. Of profound significance 
is his study of the future relations of the United States and 
the British Empire. One chapter is headed, Why an Anglo- 
American War is Possible and a second, The United States 
y. The British Empire, actually predicts the strategy of such 
an abhorrent possibility. Will Canada be neutral? Will 
Jamaica be the English base? Can we protect the Panama 
Canal? Will gas bombs be dropped on Park Avenue—the 
richest street in the world? He interprets the failure of the 
Naval Conference at Geneva and the new rivalry in cruisers 
as bringing such a conflict one step nearer—what else are 
these cruisers for? 

The training of the next generation for war by screen 
and press is analyzed; the case of Humanity v. the Sub- 
marine is stated (but not decided); the silent laboratory 
research into new poisons, explosives, and machines is brought 
into light; and the ultimate terrors of war from the air on 
cities he sums up thus: ‘“Man’s conquest of the air must 
be followed by man’s conquest of war, or by the end of 
civilization.” 

Finally he finds the League of Nations powerless, because 
the big nations use it only as a mask and because it recog- 
nizes war by its nature. Of the many peace plans he points 
out main defects, and their lesser promises, but his solemn 
conclusion is that the single hope is to declare war illegal, 
outlaw it forever, and this he believes can be done by an 
agreement between England and The United States. “War 
must be recognized for what it is, a stupid, useless and in- 
defensible crime. ... We stand on the brink of another.” 
This is expert testimony. What are we doing to lessen 
fear? Have we no Lindbergh of the Spirit to send abroad? 


HE book on propaganda is funny as old styles because 
Dr. Lasswell, with high scientific irony, catalogs all the 
lies everybody told about everybody during the World War. 
He gives the messages and the mechanism that befuddled 
and debauched our minds and hearts; you must, for ex- 
ample,.convict your enemy of Satanism and your best agent 
(if the wind is in the West) is a toy balloon to drop demor- 
alizing words among soldiers when “they are alone and have 
time to think.” If you shoot peace propaganda in a trench- 
mortar the recipient is likely to notice the paradox. The 
English found word-of-mouth means the best to convert 
America—a noble lord dropping a few revelations at dinner 
parties on Long Island. Americans went at it like news- 
paper men, and discovered the prime propagandist of all, 
Wilson: “It was a matchless performance, for Wilson 
brewed the subtle poison which industrious men injected 
into the veins of staggering people,”’ says this connoisseur of 
duplicitous device, and wonders how much of Wilsonism 
was “rhetorical exhibitionism.” 
Lasswell is impartial as a post-mortem surgeon, but one 
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gets the notion his purpose is to put on record what prop- 
aganda did to our minds then, and how, so that we need 
never swallow such a dose again. If anybody in a future 
war believes anything in the world, of either friend or foe, 
he will be a plain damn fool. I hold this to be one of the 
most valuable antidotes to war, patriotic hysteria, and the 
rationalization of blood lust. The book is a manual for 
pacifists. 

It caps our exhibits for it shows modern war going be- 
yond the murder of bodies to murder souls. Having en- 
chained science, war now seduces psychology. Propaganda 
can make wars, help fight wars, and win wars for it can 
create fear—fear of the enemy and fear in the enemy: It 
builds fake backgrounds of emotion and ideology and sends 
men out in false faces fighting for mirages. We are being 
hypnotized to accept new mirages right now. These books 
may help save us from our own folly. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Advice to the Booklorn 


CLASSICS OF MODERN SCIENCE, edited by William S. Knicker- 


bocker. Knopf. 384 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE NEW REFORMATION, by Michael Pupin. ibner. 272 5 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Sasces. aes ste als 48 
UP FROM THE CITY STREETS: ALFRED E. SMITH, by Norman 
Hapgood and Henry Moskowitz. Harcourt-Brace. 349 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 
THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. No 
membership fee. 
Holt. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH, by George Philip Krapp. 
572 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD, edited by J. Middleton 
Murry. Knopf. 256 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
ERTAIN dead men have written the most inspiring 
book of the Fall. This is an anthology of the state- 
ments of revolutionary experiments and theories by the 
masters of modern science, collected from the original 
writings by William Knickerbocker, professor of English 
in the University of the South, and editor of the Sewanee 
Review. Here you may read the two brief pages that 
present Harvey’s concept of the circulation of the blood, 
or the five that state Newton’s laws of matter in motion. 
The basis for evolution is in Sir Charles Lyell’s chapter on 
the uniformity of change throughout time; Theodore 
Schwann, son of a printer, establishes the cell structure of 
the body; Pasteur gives us protection from rabies by inocu- 
lation; Von Helmholtz lays down the law of the Con- 
servation of Energy; Koch proves the terrible power resident 
in bacteria. Each hero in the pantheon of science offers his 
majestic revelation in words that are remarkable for clarity, 
and often suffused with poetry. The volume is a succession 
of mountain peaks. The reading is far less difficult than 
you would imagine and even when the layman cannot follow, 
he feels great winds of truth blowing through the world. 
This is no ‘outline’ popularized for the mass. But it lays 
bare the roots of our modern world. And it fills us with 
courage and admiration for the humble searching and arro- 
gant challenge with which these men out-faced Nature. 
This volume arouses profoundly religious thoughts for, as 
Ernst Mach wrote, “There is no grander or more in- 
tellectually elevating spectacle than that of the utterances 
of the fundamental investigators in their gigantic power.” 
Michael Pupin traces almost the same course in his New 
Reformation, wherein he seeks to show the continuous. 
nature of scientific advance and that we have come from 
the physical to the verge of new spiritual realities. The 
story is more technical, but even more consciously religious, 
and the author as he faces the next step in our dauntless 
exploration of matter, now reduced to a system of ethereal 
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tensions, says defiantly: ‘“The creative power of the soul is 
the only guide in our attempts to decipher the meaning of 
this ultra-material substance.” Fundamentalists would do 
well to read these two charters of science for they deal 
with fundamentals. 


HE study of “Al” Smith by Norman Hapgood and 

Henry Moskowitz is not so interesting as Henry Pringle’s 
recent essay on this political phenomenon, but it may be 
more valuable. Pringle gave us a delightful full-length 
portrait of the man; the new volume is a sedater appraisal 
of his political career and governmental achievements. Here 
is rich meat on Smith’s mastery of the executive function, 
on his devotion to the care of the people, in sickness or in 
health, and on his program for the preserving of the com- 
munity rights in water power. But even with all its careful 
analysis this new life reveals little that the first did not 
include. Both leave unanswered in my mind the psycho- 
logical conundrum as to what changed Smith from a 
Tammany politician into a humanitarian statesman, and the 
puzzle as to what philosophy of America as a nation he 
would embrace if entrusted with the presidency. 

The Religious Book Club has come to join the other 
book-of-the-month clubs. Its mission is to bring each month, 
at the publisher’s price, directly into the reader’s hands, the 
outstanding volume of spiritual significance. The term 
“religious book” will not be narrowly defined, but will in- 
clude not only books on the life and work of the church, 
but any volume in which moral and spiritual ideals find 
effective expression, including works of history, philosophy, 
poetry, and fiction. We nominate Classics of Science as a 
deeply religious book, and one that would help many a 
frightened soul. The editorial committee of five follows: 
Dr. Parkes Cadman of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Bishop Charles Brent of the Episcopal Church and Bishop 
Francis McConnell of the Methodist, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, independent, shall we say, and President Woolley 
of Mount Holyoke College. These are names that have 
meaning in religion, and books chosen by such leaders will, 
we are certain, express the deeper spirit of the day. The 
presence of Samuel McRea Cavert as editorial secretary is 
another guarantee of both vision and service. The office 
is at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

If you love the English language read Dr. George 
Krapp’s latest volume, The Knowledge of English. No- 
where will you find such a serene and scholarly reverence 
for this vehicle of our thought combined with such a humane 
recognition that language is a tool of the race, and must 
grow and change to serve the race, not the philologist or 
lexicographer. The volume is not to be taken at one dose, 
but now and again beside the winter fire when your soul 
is weary of tabloids and advertising and all the ephemeral 
uses of words. There is more titillation of the intellect 
than in cross-word puzzles in pondering such questions as 
What Is Grammar? The Purist Attitude, English Pronun- 
ciation, The Morals of Language, and The Future of 
English. The tale is simply told for plain people, and the 
author’s unassuming style proof enough that he has drunk 
from the wells of English undefiled. 

This department has bluntly discussed the press and the 
writers who make money out of print. There are other 
authors who answer other urges. Of these assuredly was 
Katherine Mansfield whose Journal is the record of a 
crystal soul driven even to death by a divine seeking after 
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truth that she might tell moving tales of human beings and © 
their fates. She possessed the rarest gift of genius: she just ‘ 
looked at life like a child and told what she saw—bright © 
and lovely surfaces, chuckle- breeding inconsistencies (as 
when her rhubarb comes wrapped in a newspaper con- 
taining a speech by Lloyd George), unexpressible pathos in 
the strife and struggles of people, intimations of immortality 
in Nature and in men. Her intuition of life rose above 
literary conventions and always she tells how bitter and 
disappointing was her labor to translate this intuition. But 
this child lived in no fairy-realm. Her world crashes around 
her head, for she saw World War, she lost her beloved 
brother in France, and finally tuberculosis laid cold fingers 
on her body. So she suffered, but was not broken. And 
her tiny legacy of story telling appeals to the unliterary, 
perhaps because it was 
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“humble,” as she declared modern 
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writers are not, and certainly because it was born in bodily — 


and spiritual agony. 


is created, not bought. L. W. 
They Had Money 
CERTAIN RICH MEN, by Meade Minnigerode. Putnam. 210 pp. 


Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
COMM VANDERBILT, by Arthur D. Howden Smith. McBride. 
9 pp. Price $5.00 Fone of The Survey. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A BANKER, by Anna Robeson Burr. 
370 pp. Price $5.00 ae of The Survey. 


Duffield. 


T was a gay world—a world of cut-throat competition, — 
There ~ 


bribery and plunder. A world of assorted codes. 
was Daniel Drew, a dishonest man, who, when he desired 
collateral for purposes of private gain, helped himself to 
the treasury of the Erie. 


roads. 
legislators a chance to earn an honest penny by voting 


judiciously. A certain lobbyist was described as the man who 
“to say gee and haw to Vander- | 


goes to Albany every year 
bilt’s cattle.” 


The one fact common to all eight of the men who are 


here the subject of the biographer’s interest—two of them, 
Vanderbilt and Stillman, each with a book to himself and 


seven, including Vanderbilt, having a chapter in another— 


is the fact that they had money. How they got it is not 
always clear. In Minnigerode’s Certain Rich Men there 
is more or less of a mystery about the first hundred thousand. 
Beginning with little or nothing, in most cases we suddenly 
realize that “money is rolling in.” 
beginning. It is clearer about the millions. 

For the rest there is variety enough. If Drew, Fisk and 
Jay Gould were accomplices, they brought to their com- 
mon task dissimilarities of attitude that made them strange 
bedfellows. Drew tempered his banditry with a nauseating 
piety that led him to endow churches and a theological 
seminary with a part of his loot. Fisk tempered his with 
wine, women and song. Gould, alone of the trio, appar- 
ently had neither redeeming vices nor constructive virtues. 

One is struck by the contrast between Astor and Vander- 
bilt, founders of two great American fortunes. When the 
British in 1813, with seventy-five men, took Astor’s fort 
in Oregon, he wrote letters to the State Department. When 
Vanderbilt was double-crossed by his associates he wrote 
them, “I will not sue you because the law takes too long. 
I will ruin you.” And in the course of keeping his promise 
he sent an expedition of armed men to Nicaragua. Where 
Astor grew rich by the slow safe process of letting the enter- 


And there was Cornelius Vander- _ 
bilt, “the old Commodore,” who was honest, and who raised ~ 
money when he needed it by watering the stock of his rail- 
And both of them, when business required, gave 


But that is only at the 


This Journal tells how real literature — 


prise of a growing community put value into his real estate 
holdings, Vanderbilt throughout his tempestuous career 
fought his way to millions, bowling over those who got in 
his way. His armed raid in Nicaragua put him in a position 
where he could make the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany pay him $56,000 a month to refrain from competition. 

Picturesque in the extreme, was the Commodore. He 
seems picturesque even in the chapter by Minnigerode, who 
paints most of his characters drably enough. There is a 
certain saturnine quality about much of this book. Only 
of Jay Cooke does the author approach enthusiasm in his 
treatment; he credits him, equally with the soldiers in the 
field, with winning the Civil War. 

But Howden Smith’s Commodore Vanderbilt is something 
of a treat. The author is disarmingly just. He tells of 
all the Commodore’s meannesses, even insists upon them. 
And then he turns to his exploits with such gusto that 
hardly a sand-bagging job in his whole career seems any- 
thing less than heroic. 

James Stillman, by Anna Robeson Burr, is less readable. 
The banker missed Vanderbilt’s extraordinary individuality 
so the author’s insistence on painting him somewhere be- 
tween a hero and a saint fails of conviction. It is most 


useful as a running sketch of some of the important develop- 


ments in the financial world at the turn of the twentieth 
century. 
_ Times have changed since ‘Black Friday, the Erie War, 
and the Panic of ’73. A great deal of the particular sort 
of highwaymanry described by Smith and Minnigerode 
would now run afoul of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—not to mention the 
statutes against grand larceny. In fact, times have changed 
so much that were it not for oil scandals and jury fixings, 
one could be pretty dogmatic about our betterment. 
JoHN A. FitcH 
New York School of Social Work 
~ Race in a Sandwich Shoppe 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE, by Griffith Taylor. 
| Press. 354 pp. Price, $6.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


| Waitress: What is that book you are reading? 
diagrams look sort of complicated. 
| Customer: Do they? Well, the subject is complicated, 
‘too. This book shows how the human family got itself 
distributed over the earth. 
| W.: Does he say we came from monkeys? 
: C.: Oh, no. He doesn’t say much about it; but we are 
related, you know. 

W.: What do you mean? 


C.: Well, a long time ago—maybe a million years— 


before there were any apes or men, our forebear Dryopithe- | 


‘cus started off adventuring. But his brother refused to leave 
the tree-tops and so never got human. 
W.: What became of this Dry-old-whateveritis? 


C.: That’s just what the scientists can’t seem to agree | 


on. This book, for example, attacks the idea that because 
‘in such and such a place someone has dug up a skull half- 
way between that of an ape and a man that place must 
have been the “cradle of the human race.” On the con- 
‘trary, he says, where the oldest races of mankind are found, 
there almost certainly humanity did not arise. 

W.: Wow does he make that out? 

C.: Look here: 
plate. What happens? 
the little heap spreads out. 


Does each grain stay put? No, 


Oxford University | 


The 


I am sprinkling a little sugar on the | 


Now, suppose I shake over it 


SuGAR COATING 


Cater CLOTHES... clean 
homes ... urged by the 
social worker... yet so often 


the pill 
0 TOPLESS neglected where weariness 
fp § ale oa. 


In such households, suggest cleansing 
agents that save work. Fels- Naptha 
does! It brings plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, combined, by our special proc- 
ess, with good golden soap. Working to- 
gether they wash clothes, clean floors 
and do all soap-and-water tasks with 
less elbow grease. And Fels-Naptha 
works exceptionally well in cool or luke- 
warm water. Write Fels & Company, 
Philadelphia, for a sample, mentioning 
the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels Co., Ine. 


"MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Who is Competent to Plan 


| INSTITUTIONS 


| A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to | 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in an 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 

| wiring administrative problems, 7 


Henry C. Wright 
Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also is 
solving administrative problems. 


Tel.: Stuyv. 1934 


[)stroves 
MARY CLAIRE O’BRIEN 


63 Fifth Avenue 


(Batrance om 13th Street) New York City 
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For Appeals By Mail 


Vga anak: Wee 


OE einen gd. 


New and Effective 


Have ALL THE APPEARANCE OF ACTUALLY pe, 
Hanp WritTEN Letrers. Cost Mucu LEss. 


Samples On Request 


106 East 19th St. N. Y. City 


G. HERT 


PAUL OVERHAGE, Inc. 
Quality Printers 


Macazings, Housz Orcans, ANNUAL REPORTS, 


EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS, FINANCIAL APPEALS, 


CampaiGn LITERATURE. Most MopeRNn 
EquippED PLANT FOR ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 


Telephone: Pennsylvania 7370 
229 West 28th Street New York City 


3 
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The Fireproof Rosary Hill Home 


For the Incurable Cancerous Poor is near completion, and 
is a wonderful memorial to 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP 


who devoted thirty years of her life to the destitute cancer 
patients. Much of the interior work is still to be finished 
and the grounds surrounding the building put in order. As 
finishing work is always slow, we have decided to have the 
Opening Ceremonies of the Home on the First Sunday 
of October. 


We have made monthly statements of funds received and 
expended to date, and all names of Donors have been pub- 
lished each month in The Catholic News. We have been 
able to meet all expenses to date. We have now come to 
the end of our funds—$45,000.00 is still needed to complete 
the building. 


We beg the Charitable Public to Contribute this amount 
not only in memory of MOTHER ALPHONSA, but for a 
secure Home, free of debt, for the Incurable Cancerous Poor. 


Expended since July 1, 1926 . . $240,695.09 
Amount still needed ....... $45,000.00 


Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer 


Mother M. Rose Huber, O.S.D., Secretary 


Rosary Hill Home 
Hawthorne, Westchester County, N. Y. 
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some more sugar, say the same amount. Does it exactly 
cover the last heap? No, it makes a steeper peak and some 
of the sugar runs quickly down over the edge of the old lot 
But the old lot has been pressed down and so some of i 
spreads out further and the ring gets wider. So, this mat 
Taylor says, wherever we see remains of old races, it i 
the outlyiag parts of the world, farthest away from the 
original source of origin where it has been driven as new 
races sprang up in the same original place and spread out 
over those parts of the earth where they could live. 4 

W.: Do. you mean, there is one creation after another 
always in the same snot? 

C.: No, but there seems to have been an overpopulatior: 
in the central parts of Asia at various times when the climate 
grew worse and the grass dried up or the frost killed all 
vegetation; and at such times, while many starved and some 
no doubt managed to stay on, masses of people moved off 
in whatever direction they thought they might find better 
conditions. 

W.: Wow did they manage to drive the earlier comers 
further away? 

C.: It seems that wandering peoples are always stronger 
and more warlike than those who are settled down—at leas “ 
that is how I make it out. Some settled in America. 

W’.: But people were unable to get to America from Asia 
in those old days. E 

C.: Oh, no, they were. Look at this map and this. . . j 
All the continents were probably connected at one time or 
another and even today the small sea passage over the Behring 
Strait is no special difficulty. ‘But the most interesting map, 
I think, is this one which shows that at one time the land 
and sea surfaces of the earth may have been much more 
regular than today, with the same belts of bare rock, forest, 
prairie, desert and jungle on each of the three great land 
masses from the North Pole to the southernmost tip. This 
would explain why in appearance, language and other things 
there are similarities today between peoples that historically 
have nothing in common. 

W.: Does he say anything about the Nordics? 

C.: Yes, they are related with some of the peoples of 
India, of Egypt and of Australasia; and they are distributed 
in Europe over some countries that are not usually regarded 
as Nordic at all—such as parts of Italy, Spain and France. 
But then, of course, all peoples today are mixed in various 
ways. 
W.: Do you think that this overflow from Asia is likely 
to go on in the future? Isn’t that what people mean whe 
they talk about the yellow peril? 

C’.: No, things have been entirely changed by the steam 
boat, the cable and other modern inventions. We can live 
almost anywhere nowadays. It is economic power that 
counts and scientific breeding. The peoples of Asia will 
learn, as the West is gradually learning, that physical vigor 
and intelligence count for more in the prosperity of a people 
than large numbers. In the meantime, such books as this 
help people give up their absurd notions about other races 
and their claims of superiority for their own race, And 
that will make, some day, for agreement as to how the 
resources of the world may be shared by all. 

W.: Youre saying a mouthful. Will you have some 
more coffee? 

C.: Sure; I’ve got to use up the sugar we spilled. 

Bruno LASKER 


en 


The Inquiry 


HENRY FORD’S HIRED MEN 
(Continued from page 557) 


rectify it. Boys come into the plant and earn five dollars 
id six dollars a day, snappy workers, making a lot of money, 
it they don’t learn a trade that leads somewhere, or that gets 
id of them. That’s what we hope to work out in this school. 
place where they can find themselves and get the training. 


There is an older and larger school at Highland Park, with 
475 boys enrolled against 393 here, but I gathered from 
yrenson it had been conducted along other lines—giving the 
ys a smattering of a lot of things. ‘“The difference is,” said 
ord, “that here they work close with a man who knows the 
b—a mechanic.” ‘The school floor was broken up into a lot 
- units, each one no larger than a small room, but drawing 
; equipment from some one of the skilled departments in the 
ord plant, and doing actual work with a craftsman at the 
ch. Around each craftsman was a group of boys—here a 
10t testing and correcting steam gages, and learning their 
wards; there a group making tool boxes; here a set learn- 
g the art of filing as the first step in tool-making. Sorenson 
yuld not resist stopping and showing a boy how to run his 
roke flat. “Filers are born, not made.” If a boy does not 
iow aptitude in one of these miniature rooms, he is shifted 
» another and another until his imagination and leanings 
-e caught. “You can’t tell what a man’s good for by look- 
g at him,” says Ford. 
They tell the story of a boy who was caught playing hookey 
‘om his foreman. He-had been in the school, it seems, and 
, not stuck; would not tend to business; was sent home; 
ied on this and that and put in one of the shops. It seems 
at his father was a contractor and in the bottom of his heart 
i boy wanted to be a mason. He never would have learned 
.e art of filing, nor caught the gleam of the electrician’s call- 
. But when they took some space in the shop-school and 
t up a brick-laying unit, he proved a crackerjack; laid a 
eplace by himself on the floor, and was soon ready to go 
t for his real training with the men who build the open- 
arths and the other brick and concrete work in the plant. 


FTER their early work in the school units, at the elbow of 
a craftsman, they are sent to one of the main depart- 
ents and continue their training, responsible to a skilled 
chanic and getting the full round of experience. Sorenson 
ok me down to see the bunch of boys in the pattern shop; 
d there were others in the tool rooms, the foundries, the 
jemical laboratory, the drafting rooms and elsewhere. While 
ey are in the school and after they have been assigned to the 
partments where they are to learn the trade of their choice, 
ley are paid wages, which go up a notch regularly; and 
irt of their time goes into class work in English, drafting, 
athematics, commercial geography, etc. (There is a school 
d free instruction also for older men who want to better 
emselves.) 

In putting the new car into production, the Ford Company 
d call for an immense number of pattern makers, die cutters, 
ol makers. This may have driven home the need for an 
coming generation that knew the trades; but even in normal 
es, while it is the production crews that impress the public, 
ch a huge establishment employs a large staff of skilled 
chanics in each branch: and the automatic machinery which 
places much labor, itself calls for a high type of skilled man 
rt governance, inspection and repair work. Ford told me 
th keen zest of the work of the boys in one of the units. 
ey were set to work at removing dents from oil cans. 
nis could not be done without taking the cans apart, straighten- 
and resoldering them. “Then they were better than when 
bought them,” he said; and there was nothing about his 
w car that seemed to loom up to him as much as just that. 
But it is the sense that the boys are footing his old trail 
at gets him; and Sorenson; and while the new plan is 
tchy, there’s a kernel in it that may sprout into a second 
e of Model A labor policy. Instead of the big mass pro- 
ction plants continuing parasitic on the old order of small 
ps, they may be found generating a new craftsmanship for 
upper reaches of their work. They feel the need, as never 
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‘“ntegrative action,” 


processes. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS 
A SYMPOSIUM 


These papers, each by a specialist eminent in 
synthetic tendency,” the 
of the Unconscious from the 
points of view of biology, psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology, and anthropology. 
to the symposium are: John B. Watson, Edward 
Sapir, W. I. Thomas, William A. White, C. M. 
Child, Dr. K. Koffka, John E. Anderson, Marion 
E. Kenworthy, and F. L. Wells. 
duction is by Mrs. W. F. Dummer. 


his field, deal with the “ 


Of particular interest are the implications con- 
cerning the care and training of children from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene and also the 
comprehension and, so far as may be, regula- 
tion by the individual of his unconscious mental 


12mo cloth 260 pages 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The contributors 


The Intro- 


$2.50 


SEB ERSIEDSE DEBE DZIEBZERZIELDSE DASE SAD 


“Tt Brings One’s Education Down to Date” 
Writes Professor E. A. Ross of this 


Prose Epic of the Modern Universe 


In which modern science, society, art, religion, and phil- 
osophy are outlined and integrated in one poetic world whole 


The New 
Universe 


By Baker Brownell 


a Soe aera IE 


Hailed with an Enthusiasm Few Books Could Inspire 


Bertrand Russell: ‘‘Its scope 
is amazing. I do not know of 
any other book that so covers 
the modern world.” 


The New Republic: “This 
book is poetry; it is all poetry. 
It is a literary achievement of 
high order.” 


Zona Gale: “For the first time 
in America, so far as I know 
such writing, here is a biogra- 
phy of the universe, bodied in 
beauty, undeniably singing, yet 
colored and lit by the bril- 
liant common sense of Amer- 
ica.’ 


Professor John Dewey: “‘It is 
a most valuable contribution 
to the coordination of present 
specialized knowledge.” 


These are but a few typical selections from the avalanche of praise 


for this book. You will find it as 


Carl Sandburg: “Of all the 
outlines covering various fields 
of knowledge in recent years, 
this is my favorite. It merges 
document and poetry.” 


Edwin E. Slosson: ‘‘I do not 
know of any other book which 
gives in one volume such a 
sweeping survey of modern 
views and recently acquired 
knowledge of all fields—astro- 
nomical, physical, biological, 
and sociological.” 


New York Times: “A book of 
hope, inspiring hope. It goes 
back to thé eternal things; it 
inspires new hope for the fu- 
ture of philosophical thinking 
and writing in America.” 


“The Nation” testifies, “A new 


thing in literature.’ Don’t miss its stimulation, peuohrennen 


challenge. 
will be 


See the volume at your bookseller’s; or if you wish, 


Sent to You Postpaid 
by the publishers on receipt of price—$4.00. 


Order immediately 


and become familiar with one of the most important books of recent 


years. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 8 Warren St., N. Y. 
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before, for men who can read blueprints and make a sketch of ; 
design that will improve the operation. And these native aut 
mechanics, who grow up in the industry, and are citizens of 
as it were—they too will be heard from. In production an 


Clearance Sale 3 Bree aa innovation in Model T labor policy ‘i 


rh aie, 


the five-day week. I have not seen an accurate study of i 
installation which would show how far the shortened sche 
ule was put on a six-day pay basis; how far it meant a wa 

cut. I gathered from company sources that an effort w. 
made to keep earnings at the former level. It has bee 


Originally $3.00 a copy 


charged that the move was entered upon to forestall agitatio: 

S$ mele) for the shorter week by the American Federation of Labo 

Now and on the other hand that it was to cover up the slowi 
postpaid down in Ford production—a pious declaration about wh 


was an accomplished fact. However these things may bi 
¥ the subsequent months have not afforded a fair demonstrati 
Everett Dean Martin’s of the five-day week in any of its aspects. The plants worker 
part-time for many months, shifts working two and threr 
days a week; then came the lay-off in production. With the 
rush of putting the new model on the market, there has beer’ 
a reversion to the six-day week in at least some departments: 

The test lies in the months ahead. I gathered a considerable 

& C faction in the Ford organization want to return to the six- -day 

week on the theory that it would help them keep down cost: 

But I gathered also that Mr. Ford’s expressed intention i 
Lectures-in-Print Edition to go on with it—it is Model A policy with him. 
There was another labor policy on which I was -especiail 
anxious to question Mr. Ford. This was his plan to decen 
tralize the production of parts, to develop small plants i f 
rural districts, preferably around old mill sites of the pioneet 


“The best introduction to psychology days, and to work out a schedule by which men could live 
é the soil and work in a factory, splitting the year between t 
for the general reader,” two. The new head lights and tail lights will be made at hi 


dam-site development at Flat Rock, but I could not find thai 
‘ 3 4 he had added to the little group of power-plant factories up th 
James and Freud, habits and instincts, River Rouge which I had visited three years ago. The de- 
| velopment at Fordson at its mouth is one of concentration 
| rather than decentralization. Here is staged the drive of the 

whole process, consecutively from raw mate-ials to the fin- 
ished car—theoretically in 40 hours. Had he reversed himself? 

He told me the little rural plants up-river were just an 
example—to show people what could be done. And when 
I asked him if they had taught him something himself, he 


Each chapter is printed as a separate gave me the first evasive answer I happen to remember from 


intelligence tests and behaviorism, all fall 
into place in a book written in non- 
technical language. 


; y him. Readers of The Survey may remember that when I 

pamphlet, ideal form for reading on quoted his rather sweeping prophecies three years ago as t 
; rural power-site development and the revolution in rural econ: 
trains and at odd moments. omy that was to flow from it, and cited his own large plans, 


I added a considerable pinch of salt. Contrariwise, I add one 
now to the implication that he does not contemplate rural 
extension of the Ford industries, once his main center is func 
tioning strong. 7 

A keen Detroit observer challenged the meanings I had 
read into the new developments at the Ford plant; to his mind 
Ford “means nothing that does not increase his power and 
enable him to compete profitably.” ‘There is nothing in Ford’s 

l i] fi record that would lead one to anticipate that he would not dish 
On y 73 e t any or all of these moves if the exigencies of competition in the 
low-priced field led him to strip to the buff. There is nothing 
in his record, however, which would lead one to anticipate 
that he would try to take it out on his hired men if he got i 
a pinch. He has vigorously expressed himself on the stupidity 
ee $1 00 of employers whose first recourse is to cut wages. He is ruth- 

. less with overhead—especially high-salaried overheads—in such 

an emergency. But his general formula is to cut prices, in- 

SURVEY ASSOCIATES crease sales, increase production, cut costs because of the in- 
112 E. roth St., New York creased production, because of the increased sales, because of 
Nee the cut prices; and make good. 

I want a copy of Martin’s Psychology (Lectures- To oe mind therefore, os Model A production gets in its 
in-Print Edition) before it is sold out. I enclose stride, the points on which experimental developments in labor 
$2.00, thereby saving $1.00. policy will pivot are these: 

The need for greater precision, intelligence and adaptability 
in production men ; and the resulting tension between the effort 
to warp them into the old system and their elastic resistance 
becoming mere cogs. 

The need for skilled men, native to the industry ; the disintegra: 
tion of the old crafts countered by provision for training theif 
successors, 
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And the separate chapters all fit back 
into a stiff cover that makes a book of 
them for your shelves. 


Order now. Next week may be too late. 


2-1 


The working week—the shop tendency to revert to six days, 
ith Ford himself on the side of five. 

The work-place—the concentration at Fordson balanced by 
ord’s philosophy of ruralizing industry. 


I wish I might cast Ford as throwing his weight into the 
sales, also, for a Model A policy that would enlist the con- 
srted participation of his workers as well as hire their obedi- 
ace, skill and speed; but there we are dealing with a habit 
f mind, and habits, as he says, are shells. 


‘Raise Money Economically 


Doers your organization need money for a new 
building, an addition or to pay an old debt? Em- 
ploy the services of an experienced, successful firm 


like Hedrick, Marts & Lundy. Millions have been 


Nevertheless in the realm of natural history shells burst be- raised for welfare associations of various sorts. 
ause of the living growths beneath them. And of one thing 
came away altogether clear. The place is alive. The throb 
f the new car tingled through the whole organism. The Ford 
lants were like a college campus whose team has scored a 
oal. You get it in the way a foreman felt the heft of a new 
asing, or a mechanic ran his fingers over a piston rod. To 


1¢ ten-thousandth of an inch!: 


Latest large effort directed by members of this 
firm was the successful campaign ending last May 
for $15,000,000 for the Presbyterian Pension Fund. 


You plan the building or endowment and tell 
us how much money you need. We do the rest. 


“NAN Ford capture and conserve this dynamic spirit? He 
_. himself has been paid the hugest wages of any mechanic in 
1e United States. Or any business man. But if the people 
ad paid him two billions instead of one, it is doubtful if he | 
suld, or would, have done either more or less. Fear of losing 
is job enters in; with the shift in popular taste, that cross- 
sction of people at the street corner, banked up behind the 
top-Go sign, are hiring other men than Ford to build cars 
9r them. He has been crowded in the traffic lanes of low- 
9st construction by Chevrolets and Whippets and what-not— 
nd with the new year they are in full cry. He has had to 
love and move quickly. He’s had to take his own medicine. 
jut threats have never bossed him; and my notion is that 
1e great driving force that energizes his whole adventure with | 

1e new car, at an age when most men retire, is that he has | SPEAKERS : debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’s Reszarce 
ramatized and personified its success in himself just as, when ¢ Bureau. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

youngster, his stoking was bound up. in the championship - 

ecords of his threshing crew. It is his product—but product 
narged with climax. 


Now the cross-sections of people again— the street corner 
rowds he hires for his production—are men of the same clay | 
nd many of them of the same spirit. That’s why he takes to | 
hem, believes in them; as buyers and builders. In the large, | 
e finds himself in the market not so much for their skill or | 
heir back muscles as, increasingly, for those elements in hu- 
van personality which the psychiatrists have been throwing | 
ght upon. Robert W. Bruére has analyzed them with 
entience in his studies of the behavior of men and machines 
1 the congenial atmosphere of plants which specialize in pro- | 
ucing the most accurate of our modern mechanisms—far cries | 
rom mass production. More and more, Ford will be. out for | 
he quicksilver of intelligence, aptitudes for precision as well 
3 dexterity and alertness, ingenuities like that of the young | 
hop mechanic who saved the day with his tank-welder. How | 
; he to engage them, hold them, make them count? - As Pro-. | 
essor Reitell points out, recurring operations in an endless 
tream of mass production deny the man on the job those | 
psychic rewards” which animated the old-time masters and | 
1en in the shops where Ford grew up. As we have seen, 
he crafts in the big plants have not replaced themselves. | 
Chey’ve been dying out. Will these others enter—more im- 
ortant, will they stick—unless they are paid in kind? Psychic | 
ewards for marketable psychic powers? 
Ford’s short day and short week offer one way out; the | 
1en can get their satisfactions outside. But that falls short. | 
f that and nothing more, the best part of these men will be | 
emoved from his plant not two days but seven a week. It | 
vill put no dynamic at work in their day’s business—and his. 
There is another way which Ford has not tried. That is 
9 share his kick with them—not just when the first new Ford | 
ars run off the line, but when the 500,oooth runs off and the | 
,000,000th. Draw them into the team-play of his adventure | 
o that they become part of it; let them share in the strategy | 
f production and the shaping of its human relations, so that | 
sense of the game, of creation, of climax will be theirs. | 
} 
| 


“Financing Philanthropy,’ quarterly 


paper on finance, free on request. 


HEDRICK, MARTS & LUNDY, Inc. 


Member Joint Board of Cam- 
| paign Counsel and Planning 


527 Fifth Avenue New York 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 


Because it is based upon the “Supreme Authority” 
—Webster’s New International Dictionary 


When you puzzle over the pronunciation of a new word — over a defi- 
nition or derivation—over questions of geography or the identity of 
historic characters—over points of grammar, spelling, punctuation. or 
abbreviation—over foreign words or phrases, look them up in 


D e e 
A MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A wonderful Vocabulary, including hundreds of New Words, such 
as vitamin, novocaine, rada, balalaika. 

Etymologies are treated with Merriam - Webster accuracy. 

Definitions are clear with abundant use of Illustrative Examples. 

Synonyms an outstanding feature of excellence. 
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Illustrations selected to aid the definitions of complex objects. Scot- 
tish Glossary. Vocabulary of Rimes. Pronouncing Gazetteer. Pro- 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary. Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Common English Christian Names. Abbreviations and Arbitrary 
Signs used in Writing and Printing. 1,700 illustrations. 1,256 pages. 
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Ford had to reckon with a mighty shift in sentiment among Get Best SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


They wanted something 
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ar users, as to what they wanted. 


Til 
Your Education— 


Is it well-rounded and up to date?— 


Does your knowledge of history and current 
affairs need brushing up? 

Will an illuminating survey of literature and art 
be of use to you? 

Have you been able to keep up with the amaz- 
ing strides made in the sciences? 

Do you want to enlarge your knowledge of 
religion and philosophy? 

Then read this brilliant and fascinating book— 


Outline of Man’s 
KNOWLEDGE 


History— Science— Literature— Art 
Religion— Philosophy 
by CLEMENT WOOD 


Here you have the essentials of a liberal edu- 


The 


cation in only one volume of 700 pages. Highly 
praised by leading critics. 
“Freshly and powerfully projected” —Zona Gale. 


“The one book to read and know” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“The best book for self education available any- 
where.” —Minneapolis Star. 


Fifth Printing —$5.00 at All Booksellers 
f \ é | LEWIS COPELAND CO. 


119 W. 57th St., New York City 
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“It is a work of the highest intelligence, 
and moreover is fascinating reading,” 
says Thomas L. Masson of 


The Story 
of Law 


By JOHN M. ZANE, tp. titt. p. 


Introduction by James M. Beck, formerly Solicitor-General of the United States 


A fascinating narrative that tells 
the complete story of how law 
came into existence, how it has 
developed through the ages, and 
why it plays such a prominent 
part in our lives today. 


Chief Justice Wilson 


of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine writes — “‘It was not an easy 
task to write in popular termsa story 
of the growth of the law and the 
courts. The author has succeeded, 
however, beyond any previous at- 
tempt with which we are familiar." 


Dean Wigmore 


of Northwestern UniversityLaw School 
writes—‘‘Itis the most original book in the 
English language on comparative law since 
Sir Henry Maine’s great work 60 years ago.”’ 


Many Illustrations —500 Pages 
Get it at any bookstore—$5.00. 


IVES WASHBURN, INC. 
119 West §7th Street, New York 
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he was not giving them. It is not unthinkable that the car 
makers will make their wants known as unmistakably. 
The Ford Motor Company is our greatest individual enter 
prise in our newest and most dynamic industry, successfully 
pitting the gas engine and its accoutrements against trotters’ 
heels and ox-teams and eagles’ wings. In their mechanical set- 
up, they have applied the experimental attitude toward every= 
thing that lifts, or melts, or turns or pounds; everything that” 
explodes or generates or transmits power. But when it comes 
to social invention, they are not on the forefront of Americ 
industrial practice. Rather they are in the days of lumbering: 
stage coaches, of ancient military formations, of appeals to 
primitive wants and fears to make the human wheels go round 
Ford himself has dreamed of new orderings of life and labor. 
He has on occasion broken open the shells of old workaday 
habits with the thrust of some native rule of thumb. He 
may do it again—or Edsel for him—in the new style. F 


A QUAKER EMPLOYER ON DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 571) 


is carrying over from the organization and liberation of physical 
energy to the liberation and functional organization of man’s 
creative power. Dark words I know these are, words that are 
but slowly growing luminous for me as I try to live into the 
series of experiments through which Morris Leeds has put to. 
proof his conception of the way to start a democracy in con- 
temporary industry. ; 
These experiments have not followed in strict theoretical 
order like the premises and conclusion of a self-contained 
syllogism; they were and are experiments, initiated and carried 
forward under pressure of the living demands of a growing 
industrial enterprise. They are working. And although they 
proceed from a point of view radically opposed to my own 
fundamentalist democratic creed, it would be stupid blindly 
to assail them as crafty contrivances for the retention of auto- 
cratic power, or to ignore their essentially democratic inspira- 
tion. Out of silent communion even more than through heated 
debate. I know that my friend, the Quaker employer. like his 
Quaker antecedents, fights neither to have nor to hold power, 
but to emancipate men from inherited notions of the rights of 
power, to let in light on the darkness of human understanding. 
Convinced of this, I proceed with him in the articles to follow 
to the appraisal of his attempts to integrate executive responsi- 
bility with democratic freedom, expert leadership with the 
aspirations of the group, knowledge with social purpose. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 
__ (Continued from page 586) 


can be done by a mere change of spirit embodied in the person 
of such an individual as Dwight W. Morrow, registering human 
friendship and understanding, in Mexico. The end of that is 
not yet; but the beginnings are encouraging. The phenomenon 
of Lindbergh, who “defies classification.” We have still to 
justify ourselves in Nicaragua, where as these words are writ- 
ten we are wading in blood which challenges our procedure: 
from the beginning. 

Speaking of Haiti—there is shrieking need of a better under 
standing in America of that situation in which government has 
functioned since 1915 under the muzzles of our guns. One 
on any side of that affair will do well to read the little volume, 
Occupied Haiti, edited by Emily Greene Balch and published 
by the Writers Publishing Company of New York. It is the 
report of a committee of six distinguished Americans repre- 
senting as many purely American organizations, who in 1926 
visited Haiti. In quiet, notably objective but persuasive terms) 
they describe what they saw, and recommend the restoration 
of self-government to that little black island republic at their 
doors, as we already have restored it to Santo Domingo. 
There is now pending before the Senate a resolution providing 
for investigation and legislation preparatory to relaxing ou 
present almost exclusively military grip. Again there is oppor- 
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unity for change, not so much of action in detail as of the 
pirit of approach. 

Before any action or valuable utterance there must be facts, 
reely and dispassionately ascertained. Information, which 
qost of us dislike because it calls for mental labor, and its 
qitial effect is paralysis of the jaw. Second, there must be 
rganization of the facts into precise definitions and specifica- 
ions, which call for cool thinking and realized responsibility. 
Chen, translation of the intention into action based on facts 
nd inspired by good faith, common sense and human con- 
ideration. 

There are other Morrows and Stimsons; men who have 
aade good in the common ways of our life and can be com- 
nissioned to these uncommon ones. They are needed in the 
laces where the guns have failed. Give them access to and 
reedom in those places; to relax and dispel the hatred which 
; always the answer to force. Let them interpret the real 
pirit of America in solutions appealing to basic good sense 
nd fair play, which are the antithesis of force. In the presence 
f that spirit, problems seemingly insoluble melt amazingly. 


AND WHERE DOES IRELAND STAND? 


(Continued from page 561) 


et gone through the European process that began with the 
enaissance. It has warred for national government, and has 
ad no vitality for intellectual freedom. The national fight, 
1 fact, has made the word “irregular” a reproach, and has put 
premium on pretended conformity. Occasional Irishmen have 
xploded, by mere force of repression, into loud individual 
scape, but the big majority of them have not the faintest idea 
f mental hospitality. To follow the Irish debates on divorce, 
r to observe the treatment given by angry villagers to the 
ather of a critical novelist, or to hear the Senate talk about 
ames Joyce, or to watch President Cosgrave trotting from 
ne Catholic celebration to another, is to have a dim notion 
f the powers of conformity in this land that has talked so 
iuch of “freedom.” 

One may say, But James Joyce is taboo in America. The 
nswer is that America is the happy hunting ground of the 
easant mind. Just because a peasant, or a ground-down city- 
weller, gets to America and prospers enough to dress himself 
1 store clothes does not for one moment alter the fact that 
e has not had modern discipline. Look at the Chicago mayor- 
Ity election! By putting the manure of money on a crude 
ersonality, you do not necessarily produce a refined and toler- 
nt human being. 

And the peasant mind is the pre-scientific mind. It is living 
1 the half-light, which is inhabited by apprehensions, rules-of- 
numb, superstitions, intimidations, violences and childish wile 
nd craft. This has nothing to do with the heart or the char- 
cter. A primitive mind may be associated with sheer saintli- 
ess, with pure goodness, with heroism. But for the rank and 
le, it is better to have education made as thorough as pos- 
ible. If you do not improve the quality of feeling, you will 
t any rate help the person of merely average decency to keep 
rom blocking the path of human advancement. 

There was a chance that this work could have been led in 
reland by a vigorous man. But Michael Collins was killed 
y the mediaevalists, and with him were killed the geniality, 
he amplitude, the rich common-sense of a man of the people, 
ho had set his foot on the road of a broad and national eman- 
ipation. The predicament of Ireland, then, is the impossibility 
f deValera as a modern disciplinarian and the restriction of 
‘osgrave’s government to the more formal and elementary 
asks of good housekeeping. 

How, then, is Ireland to develop? The press will not effect 
mancipation. The managers of the Irish Times and the Irish 
Jaily Independent certainly do not suffer from the Messianic 
elusion. The Irish Times has its eye on a villa in Kingstown, 
robably called “Majuba Hill,” where reposes a respectable 
idy in black silk, with a pet dog, a silver épergne, and a picture 
f her boy in the Army Service Corps. The Independent studies 
ne back parlor of a prosperous middleman in the Midlands who 
lues his eye to the middle column. On his walls he has an 
nlarged photo of Father Tom, a picture of a seaside resort 


ramed in cockle shells, four red plush chairs with worm in | 
(In answering advertisements 
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I Believe in God 
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Social Mobility 
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The Organization. and Administration 
of Playgrounds and Recreation 


By JAY B. NASH, Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, School of Education, New York University. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth. Price $4.00. 


This book is the most important volume on the subject of 
Playgrounds and Recreation that has yet appeared. The 
chapter on “Powers and Liabilities of Cities and City Offi- 
cials’ alone is worth the price of the book. 


Millions of dollars are spent annually on Playgrounds and 
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them, and under one of them his funeral-going tall hat. A. E, 
the most admired of Irish publicists and prophets outside Ire- 
land, edits the Irish Statesman for a group of intelligent mod- 
erates who support the government. It is a reputable highbrow 
weekly, slaking down the national passions with chloride of 
lime and putting a little bone manure on Anglo-Irish culture, 
It is a high light in intellectual Ireland, but this light shines 
through the thickest of milk-white shades. The villa in Kings- 
town corresponds to Montclair, and the back parlor in the Mid- 
lands corresponds to Hoboken or Perth Amboy. The Irish 
Times is for genteel suburbia, while the Independent is for the 
philistine. 4 

The Church? The Church has eight legs, and can move 
in any direction at any time, but much prefers to stand still 
It includes every type of Irishman, the fine idealist, the warm 
Michael Collins, the pursy middleman, and the respectable lady 
in black silk. It is a thoroughly national institution, with the 
idiom of infallibility and a very strong instinct of self-pres- 
ervation. It is having a hard time in trying to keep the youll 
girls in line. On the face of it, it is medieval, but actually 
it would accommodate itself to any situation that is presented 
to it. Its stronghold is the national university, and the power 
of boycott. There is no periodical in Ireland that is not afraid 
of being boycotted in response to a frown from the Church 
“Catholic Notes,” serried columns of them, appear in all the 
provincial press. A while ago they contained a sugary ref- 
erence to St. Louis XIV, and this is the level of their scholar: 
ship. But the aim is not to make Ireland scholarly but to sat- 
urate the atmosphere with Catholicism in solution. q 

How are artists and writers to survive, under such circum 
stances? And how is education to develop if deValera and 
Cosgrave vie with one another to bid for Church support? 
Must the answer be Portugal or Paraguay? ‘This is the ques- 
tion, I think, which some people in Ireland ask themselves 
about two in the morning, including many priests. The young 
people are tempted to say “hands off” to the clergy, but the 
are not mentally prepared or disciplined for any struggle for 
freedom, and they find it simpler to emigrate, which they do in 
vast numbers. This emigration is not a criticism of the Free 
State government. It is a criticism of a life not yet emancipat- 
ed. Catholic Ireland bids against the world for her young, 
but the young are knocked down to a higher bidder. Irish 
emigration was 19,000 in 1924. It was 30,000 in 1926. ‘Thi 
emigration is of medically selected, hand-picked young men and 
women. The figure is tragically high, out of the Free State 
population of three million. 

Everything turns, then, on the creation of an educating class, 
either among the people themselves or among the university 
students. Everything turns on education. 


tt 


y 


HERE is hope. The idea of folk high schools has attracted 

the clergy; if the clergy start folk high schools, other groups 
will be encouraged to emulate them, and the result must be 
development. So far in Ireland, all the big popular impulses 
that call for mind have been hobbled because an educated class 
has not existed to carry them on—I mean such impulses as were 
behind the cooperative movement, the Abbey Theater, even the 
Gaelic League. If the youth of the country, from 15 to 25, 
has its mind systematically opened, the waste of such impulses 
will not be so heartbreaking. Without an educated public, i 
is useless to import modern ideas. o 
My own impression is that ‘the Irish will respond to educa: 
tion, if the Church does not inhibit the process. But I do no 
think that there is any energy or will in the country for the 
reception of a Brandes or a Voltaire. I rather think thal 
either of these gentlemen would be kept on the run. The 
croyant who is not pratiquant hardly exists in Ireland. A 
the public, even the most sceptical and the most cynical, take 
down their prayer-books and paddle off to mass on Sunday 
The Church knows it, and as it sincerely believes that outside 
the Church there is no salvation except for divine fools, the 
pressure on everyone for conformity is immense. Cork and 
Limerick are the two most besotted communities, in this re- 
spect, that I have ever seen. A Spaniard may be equally 4 
believer, but he sits his faith the way a cowboy sits his pony 
The Irish bourgeoisie enters the House of God as if it wert 


the house of his landlord. He is scared, and he wants you t 


e scared too. This lack of independence is an ignoble trait, BORZOI 
part altogether from the resistance to genuinely critical ideas. KIEIEIEIEIEY gas IISTSISISIS ISIS 
€ 


put it is a trait due to the English regime. It will go in time, BO OKS« 
rovided the Irish do not sneak into dominionism. : 
It will be a long and painful process, the fight for Irish Source Book for Social Psychology 
reedom. At the present time a great encumbrance has been . by 
emoved—the English occupation—and modern technique is be- KIMBALL YOUNG 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 


S 
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ig employed in many branches of government. But the index 
» the lack of real attractiveness and joy in Irish life is the 


migration. A man may eat Irish jam and wear Irish boots | Wisconsin 
nd talk the Irish language and still be without free art, wide Part 
tience, and high philosophy.. Ireland stands on the threshold GENERAL FEATURES OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
f this discovery, unless deValera can draw it back once more | Paris 
> battle with the myth of English occupation. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
BEHAVIOR 
Part 3 
HOW WE BROUGHT FARMS TO SCHOOL PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
(Continued from page 578) Part 4 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND THE SUBJECTIVE 
sport on time was the second step and the third might be ENVIRONMENT 
alled getting the books out of the school house where they Part 5 
ad been walled up as they were few in numbers and too LEADERSHIP AND PRESTIGE IN SOCIAL 
recious to be trusted in the hands of the pupils. We began BEHAVIOR 
ith one book for each grade, to be paid for by the child. Part 6 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
“Contains the cream of what has been written on the 
subject in thirty years.”—E. A. Ross 


“The most useful and comprehensive piece of work that 
I have run across inthe field”’—Everetr DEAN MARTIN 


“IT am recommending it to teachers and social work- 
ers.’—W. ¥. Root, Jr. 
8vo cloth 844 pages $4.25 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘hey loved the idea and the parents found it quite possible 
) take this next step. Now we find each child owning 
ve usual quota of school books and every one of them 
etermined to carry them home every night. The owning of 
ooks has of course opened the doors of the school library 
ider. How we wish that primers and readers and nature 
90ks, well illustrated and with good print, would rain down 
n St. Helena! Not only do the families of the Penn School 
uildren share in them but our library also sends a box—made 
y the boys in the shop with leather hinges, and provided with 
padlock—large enough to hold about thirty books, to each of 
1e little county schools on our Island and on two or three 
ear-by islands—schools that struggle with a four to six months’ 
‘rm and a most meager equipment. 

The civilization of any people can be measured by the books 
its homes; but with the freer distribution of books out from 
1e school our object was to bring the Island life itself into 


ie classrooms—into the little world of teaching that had been 
‘together too much bound up in printed words. Mine was a 
sry stiff class that marched out to the woodpile one morning 


) measure a cord instead of learning about it on a page in 


SIR LSRBIIEIIEIE RII IEII SKI, 


& 


\e arithmetic; a much surprised class that paced off an acre 

‘ Jand in the next field, instead of sitting at their desks and A Contemporary 

joing” some problem in the books as to carpet-measurement, . : 

here there was not a carpet in the home, nor a yard of it Historical Novel 
the store. But these boys and girls gradually began to like 

e change from books and memory to the world about them. By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Realities began to crop out in the classrooms. Some youngsters A revealing story of social, racial, and 
re being shown that seven from seven left nothing. Said industrial problems in these troubled 
e teacher, “If I-sent you to the store with seven cents and modern times. The investigator, the 
Id you to get one pound of sugar which cost seven cents, teacher, and the artist in Upton Sinclair 


at would you have left?” “One pound of sugar, muh,” have united to make this study of 
American life his most important novel. 


at the children had been sent on an imaginary trip to the Begins in 

re with two dollars to spend. Among the things they were 

led for all the children but one had sixty-five cents change. Wie ARY 
e odd child had seventy cents. Asked to explain he said, FEBRU 

m. This became the most thrilling corner in the school. 

| ages achieved an early arrival to see what had happened in 


omptly answered the little beginner. In another class I found 
buy was ten cents worth of candy. When the answer was 
cyan’ eat mo’ dan five cent wut ob candy.” Nature study | 
tly became popular. When one teacher discovered that her 
ade had never seen the fascinating transformation of tadpoles | 
frogs, she started some eggs off in a washbowl in her class- 
night. One of the old fathers, drawn to that corner by 


‘“‘BOSTON” is just one of the many signifi- 


: Ss : cant stories and articles that will appear in 
strange tales his children told him, came to my office on | the new Bookman this year. Its circulation 
way home saying, “Dese teachers sho’ teach we a heap ob | ite eee Gein te Eee 

g- I ben lib yuh all my life an’ huccome I aint know polly- issue in advance at your tewsdealers’—-or 
? Pi | mail us your subscription. Tie BookMan, 
g fn ka frog? 4 P | 50¢ 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
et 1t was no easy matter to incorporate agriculture, upon | per copy 


2 $5.50 in Canad 
At Newsstands—or $5 by the year boa bar ogee 


——— a 


ich the whole life of the Islands depends, in our scheme of 
cation. The people had always farmed and the new 
mpton-trained teachers were looked upon with suspicion, 
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our school-farmer as “a mere boy.” For about four yez: 
the old and the new went on together, and what a school © 
contrasts we were! In one room all the youngsters would © 
learning their lessons aloud in the old way, the singsong 1 
minding one of a school in the East. In another room a cle 
would be learning pages and pages by rote, and then wo 

come through the hall a new teacher with her class to measu 
that hall or to go to the sandpile for geography or even ~ 
the field or garden for real agriculture that belonged in | 
book. “Various branches hang on de wings ob dis school,” sé 
one of the parents who had caught the new spirit. 4 

What were the main branches which registered our ne 
growth out from the sturdy stem of the School of the Founder 
First came the school farm and then the school shops. 
saw that the school must be built on a farm if it were to a 
the islanders things of fundamental value for a new time. 
when we began, this school on a farm had no garden and y 
ate canned veeetahles all of that first winter; it had no poult 
plant nor turkey roost. Old abandoned cotton fields surround: 
us and the only crop the fields produced were cockspurs whi 
made us miserable when we walked out. 

But slowly this branch of the work began to make itself fe 
Those cotton fields that had produced only cotton since “befo 
the war,” and each year less of it, began to grow cow pe 
and corn; rotation of crops became a school slogan. It w 
learned as to meaning and as to spelling but it was not ing 
and understood till we started our ‘‘miniature farm” near tl 
schoolhouse. It had been first practiced on the school fart 
and land that had produced eight and ten bushels of corn © 
the acre began to yield from twenty to thirty. But the scho 
farm itself was too big to “see;” and so one acre, located ne: 
the road was measured off by the children and divided in 
thirds, one grade planting cotton, another sweet potatoes, al 
other corn. Careful accounts were kept and a winter crop | 
oats and vetch followed. The groups kept up this crop rot 
tion for three years so all could visualize rotation of crops | 
on a map; and arithmetic and agriculture played into eat 
other’s hands. We thank Clemson, South Carolina Sta 
Agriculture College, for this idea; and the little play we wro 
to dramatize it, called The Soil Builders and Soil Robbe 
was printed by them and distributed to other schools in tl 
state. 

Our first agriculture lessons in school had been based ¢ 
school gardens like those of any city school in the North. Ea 
pupil was given a small plot to cultivate. Perhaps it was 
good way to begin, for as it was so absurdly different fro 
the home work it caught their interest; but we began that w: 
because we did not know any better. Very soon we discover 
that it was not the right way to continue. The small garde 
were only play and would have lost their interest. Just befo 
that happened, we put a whole group out on a school acre | 
raise corn according to the demonstration method. Here w 
the real thing. Again arithmetic, for the acre was measur 
by the children; the land rented from the school; and the co 
of the seeds, fertilizer, time of “man and mule,” and the n 
returns of the crop made a computation worth while. Wh 
the children saw the actual money the crop had made—for | 
course the school bought the fruits of their labor—they h: 
the fun of choosing what the amount would buy for the 
classroom. New enthusiasm) was thus kindled for next ye@ 
work. 

NE of our best records on a school acre was St. a 

School, our little ungraded school on the grounds whi 
has been the practice school for our teachers-to-be and whi 
has given us some of the problems of the ungraded coun 
schools to work on. Their teacher was a member of my fil 
agriculture class at Penn, which lost and broke some of the 
tools that first year, thinking that if the tools disappeare 
agriculture would leave the school. His hatred of the subje 
had turned’ into love—an evangel of husbandry. Whenever 
sent out the call in the summer that the corn acre needed t 
children (in those days we had no summer term) there w 
no lack in the response. True agriculturist that he was, 
had planted water melons around the corn crop, so the wo 
was turned into a feast worth walking miles for in the hot su 

As the school farm took form, food crops were emphasizs 
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ye were unwelcome prophets in predicting the advent of the 
oll weevil, long in advance of its coming to the islands; but 
situation was surely at hand when the cotton crop could no 
nger be depended upon as the only means of support. A 
irming system of over sixty years had to be questioned and 
new economy begun. Better farm animals helped on the 
-yolution. Mary, Martha, Thanksgiving and Victory were 
i¢ mules who led the advance. Chickens and pigs were added 
id a small herd of cattle built up from grades with the pure- 
-ed bull one of the trustees sent down to the school. Even the 
9gs were not forgotten and our beautiful black collie, Con- 
antine, son of St. Helena, is as well known on the Island as 
i@ ponies. 


HE fields began to change as agriculture settled into the | 


curriculum. The boys marched out to clear new land 


1 the school farm that had not seen crop since the tasks of | 


yerseers had kept their grandfathers on those acres. “They 
it through the thick tangle of growth in advance of Victory 
id Thanksgiving; plow points were broken as men and mules 
‘rned the soil; and the beautiful field that has the record of 
tty-three bushels of corn on the acre, and 453% bushels of 
veet potatoes, still goes by the name of “The Sticks.” Using 
g tools has a charm for any well-developed country boy. The 
rst group came in when some rather large stumps had to be 
1g up by sheer muscle, saying that they were “sick in the 
de.” A night’s rest and an assurance that they could do a 
an’s job resulted in their return to “The Sticks” and that 
as the last of the complaints against the new work. A new 
an is to be put into operation this year. Agricultural plans 
‘2 never static. There is to be the Study Farm out in “The 
icks,” where our best land lies and this means a seven-acre 
ck, measured off by the agriculture boys and put into crops 
at an island farm should carry—crops for food for the home 
d stock, crops for cash—and for land improvement. Here 
the classes will work during theiragriculture periods, fol- 
wing the expenditures as well as the income, and giving n 
portunity to our senior boys to serve as supervisors in the 
oup. This puts again into practice our “miniature” farm, 
t on a larger scale, and means agriculture in the field graded 
carefully as the class-room subjects are graded. And this 
ading will be true of all our program of industrial studies. 
A decadence in all hand work had followed the coming of 
edom, when plantation life had removed its strict require- 
nts and the islands longed for the book to take the place 
all labor. In the course of half a century, it had come to 
ss that practically all the farm repair work was carried to 
aufort, our nearest town, or perhaps to Savannah. When 
heard a white friend say of the Island boys that he never 
w such a total lack of mechanical skill, that nearly all who 
tempted to unscrew a nut naturally turned it to the right, I 
ndered why they shouldn’t; for they never had an -oppor- 
ity at heme or at school to loosen nuts or struggle with any 
chanical appliances except the tiny plows and cultivators 
ich no one taught them to keep in order. If the farms 
re to come to school, surely the farm tools and home neces- 
ies should have a place in the school curriculum. And so 
school shops became another main limb among the “various 
anches” which “hang on de wings ob dis school.” 

Our Cope Industrial Building was the first large structure 
ilt by the Islanders themselves—built to celebrate the fiftieth 
niversary of the founding of Penn School. Under Hampton 
aduates they worked, the walls of oyster shell concrete rising 
song and laughter. It was a normal development, using 
ir own steer carts to carry sand and oyster shells, the sand 
ought to the school landing on the school’s boat from near-by 
vers, the oyster shells from near-by oyster factories. And so 
and resources, muscles, and spirit were utilized and “We 
ilding” took its place in the school’s equipment to make pos- 
le a larger service to the Island. 

Into the new industrial building went first of all a class 
boys who were learning to “sew” the Island baskets. This 
of industrial work is not only a hangover from the old 
ys but has an African origin. We had found Alfred 
aham, one of the plantation craftsmen who had held on 
his gift, using rushes that grow in the tide rivers, and sew- 
them with strips of palmetto. He was an old man, very 
aight and self-respecting. Often he would come into my 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Fellowships paying all expenses, internships 
providing maintenance, and numerous 
scholarships are available to properly 
qualified students who desire to enter 
the field of social work, child guid- 
ance, juvenile courts, visiting 
teaching, and psychiatric so- 
cial work. Graduates of 
accredited colleges eligi- 
ble for the degree 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


For information address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


WHAT ARE THE FIELDS OF JEWISH SOCIAL 


WORK? “(1) ... Community Organization . . . those activities 
which concern. themselves primarily with the organization and 
development of resources in the Jewish community for meeting 
its problems . . .”’ (See Pamphlet, p. 3.) 


for Jewish 


Social Work 


Offers a fifteen months’ course of study in Jewish 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Cen- 
ters, Federations and Health Centers. 


Several scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$250 to $1500 are available for especially qualified 
students. 


For information, address The Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


210 WEST 91ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SOUTHWEST 
SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE 
Dallas, Texas 
February 13 to March 24 1928 


Courses in: 


‘COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


‘CHILD WELFARE 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


With a faculty selected from the New York School of 
Social Work, Child Welfare League of America, Kansas 
City Provident Association, Children’s Aid Society and other 
organizations. 

For full announcement write 


THE DIRECTOR, 2419 Maple Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Graduate Training 


for 
Community Social Work, Social Case 
Work and Public Health Nursing 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capitalize Your Knowledge of Books 


Readers of The Survey Graphic are offered an wun- 
usual opportunity to become associated with a new 
literary movement, national in scope, revolutionary in 
character, indorsed by distinguished editors, critics, 
writers and educators. 

Earnings (on a percentage basis) will be high for 
those capable of enrolling members. The work is digni- 
fied and pleasant. Address inquiries to Mr. Michael 
Shepard, Dept. F. 319. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 


from all walks of life now studying 

the Bible under competent guidance. 

18 COURSES available.OLDand 

O NEW TESTAMENT. Modern 

Bible study broadens vision —deepens 

religious life. Begin now Descriptive liter- 

ature free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 

5 or more to one address, 60c each, 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Gniversity of Chicago Dept. 350 | Chicago, Ill. 


EARN PROMOTION 


COLLEGE ‘CREDIT 
through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


241 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Til. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 


(including the Graphic) 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc. 112 East 19th St., New York 
Address 


office “to git de light on hit” so that he could serve as an — 
terpreter to his people when the new doings at Penn neec: 
so much the native bridge. His loyalty never wavered wh 
our doings were most revolutionary. : 

He had learned to make baskets from his African uncle @ 
in turn passed his skill on to his great-nephew. From © 
first work-baskets the shop has taught the boys of today 
make scrap baskets needed in every home, clothes hamp* 
which are sometimes beautiful enough for a museum (th? 
were developed from, the old cotton baskets), and wood bask 
such as we found used on the farms. These last are o 
and if “lined with pitch within and without” could have serv 
to conceal the infant Moses in the bull-rushes. The bas) 
shop opens an avenue for cash as well as for education, ~ 
the school buys the baskets and resells them, helping many 
home in that way to meet its taxes. 

The great-nephew who now teaches the craft has be 
through the temptations his boys have to meet. Within 
year of his graduation he had drifted to a near-by city whe 
the lights and cash and good times proved to be more alluri 
than the country school. But his adopted mother had oth 
plans for George. She followed him “off Island,” and fF 
determination resulted in the boy developing into a gradu: 
teacher at Penn with all the feeling for the beautiful craft a 
all the pride of his old African ancestors in its standard bet 
maintained. 

From all corners of the Island came the farm tools to 
mended at the Cope shops, often the boy who mended the t¢ 
taking it home at night. Down the oyster-shell road ani 
went closer connections between school and farm and hon 
Not only did the blacksmith and wheelwright shops mend t 
tools; the carpenter shop took its important place in the scher 
of life. Proudly wrote one of the boys: 


My industrial work is carpentry. This is the first year thal 
ever took carpentry. Ever since I began taking industrial work 
was taking cobbling. I like carpentry but I like cobbling bett 
I know it, and you know it too, when a man gets on a fourteen 
fifteen story building his life is in danger. I have never seen 
man on a fifteen story building, but if life spare me I am hopi 
to see one, or I might gets on one. I think cobbling is the mi 
comfortable trade. 


Though it seemed to some a dangerous trade, the you 
carpenters began to think in terms of better homes. The you 
cobblers and harness-makers have been repairing shoes to ke 
hundreds of children in school. They have seen the transfc 
mation of harness mended with strings to the best grade_ 
harness. And all the work in all these shops has been teachi 
the real things of life. For the girls the lessons in housekee 
ing in all its various branches, and in sewing have given the 
also a background of reality. 

Big tools have joined the pens and pencils of the dasa 
The young farmers have moved up from the primitive hoe 
the mowing machine, the rice thrasher, the tractor. They a 
learning how electricity is made through the school’s plat 
how to run the water engine, how to run an incubator, he 
to make cane syrup. The kitchen range and the sewing m 
chines, the canner and garden tools, good laundry tubs a 
clothes boilers have come to the hands of their sisters. Aut 
mobiles have come, not only to the school but also to sor 
of the Island homes, and many an Island boy and girl ne 
turns the nut in the right direction as naturally as a whi 
brother. | 


E have only a small dormitory, which is, however of it 

portance in giving the home side and the home problems 
the school within itself. We began with three boys. 
was Jacob, another Solomon, and the third broke the Biblie 
succession and bore the name of Richard. We try to have } 
the graduates spend two or three years on the school far 
The milkers and the girl cooks, who get up at four-thirty 
the dark of winter, make a striking contrast to th 
boys and girls who used to wander in for an eleven oft 
opening of the older school. ‘There is a fine struggle on 
part of many of the parents to keep these children in scho 
and standards have risen. Witness the trunks and suit cas 
which have taken the place of calico squares in which so 
of our first boys brought their clothes. : 
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I cannot close without telling of still another “branch that 
hangs on de wings ob dis school”—the development of play. 
It had been well-nigh forgotten, so it seemed to us, when we 
first began our work among the people. The Negro child 
of the Sea Islands knew work far better than play. Often 
the first world he saw was the cotton field, for the baby was 
taken to the field and left in one of the rows to laugh or cry 
as the case might be, his bright brown eyes growing accus- 
tomed to the cotton or the corn, the hoe or the old ox, even 
before they knew the usual household furniture. His first 


he was considered old enough to help on the farm, as he 
could drop the cotton seed in the hole made by a hoe going 
en ahead, and covered by a hoe or by the feet of the older 
person following. Acres of cotton were planted in this way. 
It was as vital to introduce good, hard play as it was to bring 
the farm to the school and to teach farmers’ trades. The 
ignity of work had to be paralleled with the gospel of play. 

We began on base ball, and our Hampton teachers were 
engaged to play with the pupils as well as to work with them. 
‘I don’t care how hard I work,” wrote one-of the boys when 
I was off Island. “I have a base-ball game behind me, and 
ave a base-ball game before me on Saturday.” Rules and 
ood sport-spirit soon took their proper place and quarrels fell 
ff. Basket ball and even foot ball have been introduced. 
wings and teeter boards came in the grove. 

Folk games were introduced and we often met groups of 
hildren playing them in the road as they sang the melody. 
inging is as natural as breathing to the Islanders; it belongs 
ith our bright sunshine and vivid colors of marsh and river, 
f long stretches of sky and clouds. It is easier to chop wood 
o the rhythm of an old Spiritual; it is easier to scrub and 
ash as you sing, 


Ebery time I feels de sperit 
Movin in-a muh heart, 
I will pray 
Oh, ebery time I feels de sperit 
Movin’ in-a muh heart 
; I will pray 
’ I looks all about me 
It looks so shine 
I ask muh Lord 
Ef all were mine. 


More than one visitor from Africa has been reminded of 
frican boat songs as he has listened to the Island Spirituals 
nd perhaps this is a clue to the habit of singing at work. 

Their innate sense of rhythm was well illustrated when the 
ew instruments came down so that a Penn School Band might 
ake its place in our curriculum of work and play. Once 
very year—and that time is chosen to light up the long pull 
f our real winter months when the going is the most dif- 
cult—there is one whole delirious Week of Song, which 
s opened by a2 Sermon on Song given in our churches, and 
very day at noon chapel a concert is arranged. Different 
rganizations sing, the older people as well as the younger, 
ot only Spirituals but the folk songs of other peoples, 
ational hymns, the church choirs being included in the Week 
or special music of their own choosing. I can but wonder 
f it is not literally true that their love of singing has carried 
se people through all their experiences without bitterness. 

When we compare Penn School with the typical county 
chool of the cotton lands we can get a true measure of what 
uch a rounded scheme of education means. In our county 
chools on the Sea Islands, in a room that is rough and cheer- 


ighty pupils for one teacher to handle. Painted boards serve 
s blackboards, rough benches hold the crowd, and when a class 
called, it is something of a marvel to see the boys and girls 
limb out without making their neighbors move from their seats. 
four to six months’ term hardly gives time for the subjects 
@ go round and yet it seems remarkable to see how many 
hildren learn in spite of these poor conditions. 

“Yours is the best-hewn plan for we people,” said a parent 
t one of our meetings. ‘““This Parents’ League is necessary 
o change brains with each other. 
illun in school. An’ dey gib me glad fo’ dey eddycashun. 
tells yo,’ I have to stan on my toe wid dem.” 


playthings might be the cotton stalks or grasses. Even at four | 


ess, a large group of ungraded children gather, sometimes 


I am sure proud of my | 


NGROSSED in the future concerns 
of your work-a-day life, you may 
not have that anticipated opportunity to 
acquaint yourself with the principles and 
technique generally underlying social 
work—an acquaintanceship so essen- 
tial to your continued professional 


growth. @ @ @ The Spring 
Quarter begins March 
nineteenth. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The National School of 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations for 
Professional Study 


A graduate, resident school maintained for the pur- 
pose of developing professional leadership in the 
Association. Open also to graduate students preparing 
for work with women and girls in social and religious 
organizations. Single courses may be taken in con- 
nection with graduate work at Columbia or other 
institutions. 


For information address 
135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Bryn Mawr College 


CaroLA WOERISHOFFER GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
a 
oF SociaL ECONOMY AND SocIAL RESEARCH 


Fellowships and Scholarships 
Preparation for all types of work in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Industrial Rela- 

tions and Social and Industrial Research. 
Open to Graduate Students Only 

One and two year certificates. 

Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Write immediately for fuller information. 
Address: BRYN Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA 


} 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
18-20 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. Miss 
Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 


AGE SECURITY—Aim: To promote 
through legislation adequate provisions for 
the dependent aged in the nited States. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president. 
Epstein, executive secretary, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.— Margaret Sanger, President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 


persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
Sone es Birth Control Review (monthly) 
2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive.. Objects: Sound 
Promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Dr. Horace Newhart; 
Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1601—35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—President, M. C. Migel, 
125 East 46th St., New York. Studies ways 
of improving the condition of the blind; 
promotes the establishment of necessary 
public and private agencies; works for the 
enactment of Federal and State Legislation 
designed to promote the best interests of the 
blind. Supported by voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice I. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER— Dr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(O.S.)— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Chairman, Esther Love- 
joy, M.D.; Treasurer, Mathilda K. Wallin, 
M.D. Conducts hospitals and food stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
uing assistance to medical work in France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 
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ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue, 


Volunteer Placement Education Publieations. 
es Geer, Pres. Mrs. Richard Campbell, 
ec’y. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 


90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, di- 
rector, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Administers the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Program—demonstrating integrated 
child health services in small communities: 
Fargo, N. D.; Clarke County-Athens, Ga.; 
Rutherford County, Tenn.; Marion County, 
Ore. Bulletins free on request. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 


AMERICA, Inc.— 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
ropriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. . States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR-. 


PORATED—Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A _ national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of proben boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C, Faulkner, 
Managing Director. 


Sandwiches and Checks 


ce E have made an arrangement 
with our bank,” reads an 
announcement in a delicatessen shop, 
“by which they will not sell sand- 
wiches and we will not cash checks.” 


Not a bad idea! The expert in 
finance and the skilled sandwich maker, 
each to his own dough. 


Much of the misunderstanding that 
exists in human relations comes from 
breadmakers attempting the expert 
touch in finance and financiers dabbling 
in the noble art of preparing food. 


It doesn’t work. That is why we 
have state departments to direct our 
foreign relations, tuberculosis societies 
to cut down the death-rate and child 
labor committees to safeguard the 
early years of American citizens. 


Each organization listed in these 
pages knows its subject and doesn’t 
attempt to mix sandwiches and checks. 
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COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL Co. 


COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HO 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—trains Negro 


HUDSON GUILD—436 West 27th Street 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS 


OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., At 
lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes 
and conditions through conference, coopera- 
tion, ane popular education. Correspondence 
invited. 


FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN —/ 


280 Madison Avenue, New York. Communi 
organization and clearing-house for educa- 
tion and citizenship among the foreign-born, 
Publishes bulletins and serves as counselling 
agency. Chairman, John H. Finley; Treas- 
een H. Woodin; Secretary, Robert 
. Hill. [ 


MISSIONS— 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Composed of 23 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by consul- 
tation and cooperation in action. 4 
Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor, 
Religious Work directors in Government 
Indian Schools. 3 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans. i 


CIL OF AMERICA—L. W. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Directo: 

Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na: 
tional educational campaign to promote 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, pecpss lighting, 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slides 

lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 


A 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA— Constituted by 28 Protesta 


communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22n 
Stic Na yu" C. 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. oa 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill; Rev. S. L. Guli 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. q 


youth for community _ service. Collegiat 
work in Education, Agriculture, Home Eco 
nomics, Business, Library Science, Building 
Construction, and Summer School. Publishes 
the ‘Southern Workman.” Free materia 
concerning the Negro and race relations. 
James E. Gregg, principal. 


Dr. John L. Elliott, head worker. Nom 
sectayian neighborhood house: organized ft 
make effective in the community better way! 
of living and working together thru c# 
operative effort. Social, educational, recrea 
tional activities for men, women, and chil 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhoo 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Supporte 
by voluntary contributions and membership 


OF PREVENTING DELINQUENCY- 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive directo 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. To 
mote the adoption of sound methods in 
field, with particular reference to perch : 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and traininj 
for these and similar services; to co 
related studies, education and publices 
and to interpret the work of the Con 

wealth Fund Program for the Prevention 
Delinquency. : 


